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USSIA has both gained and lost ground. Her Asiatic cam- 

paign has proved a failure, because of her putting too many 
irons at once into the fire, and her not reckoning on the possibility 
of disturbances in the Caucasus. Her advance into Turkish Ar- 
menia was in three columns, whereas it ought to have been in one, 
and should have been aimed at either Batoum or Kars. As it 
turned out, she succeeded in taking neither, has had to raise the 
siege of both after waste of men, time and material, and to fall 
back upon her solitary conquest at Bayazid. Only a general of 
the first order could successfully invade such a country as Armenia, 
without an overwhelming force at his disposal, and clear connec- 
tions in his rear. Russia has no such general; the troops who 
would have made up one strong column were divided into three 
weak ones; and the uprisings in the Caucasus have not only drawn 
off a part of the troops intended for service in Armenia, but have 
seriously interfered with the communications. 


IF anybody could have access to the reports sent to the Im- 
perial Government by its civil representatives in the Caucasus 
since Christmas last, he would find that that district never was 
more assuredly loyal and peaceful than before the outbreak of the 
war. The Lesghians had forgotten their old struggles under 
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Schamyl and his predecessors; the remnant of the Tscherkesses 
had been thoroughly cowed by the vigorous measures taken when 
the bulk of their people were deported from their native soil; 
the Abkhasians had forgotten the story of an unsuccessful rising, 
and the brutality with which it had been suppressed and all their 
hereditary chieftaincies swept away. This is one of the weak- 
nesses of despotic governments—they have no thermometers to 
gauge the feelings of their subjects, for they have childishly broken 
all such in order that the temperature may be kept to their liking. 
And so for months, perhaps for years back, Turkish agents went 
to and fro under the eyes of the civil officials, organizing the up- 
rising which set the three nations in a blaze, but not a sign was 
made that would keep a tint of rose-color out of any report to St, 
Petersburg. And on the other hand, with what unction did the 
Porte deplore to Europe the faithlessness of her neighbor and rival 
in keeping Russian agents hard at work among the Christian pop- 
ulations of Turkey. The truth is that neither power is a whit bet- 
ter than the other on this point. Each has for half a century been 
making a careful study of the weak points of its rival, and the 
story of these reciprocal intriguings would furnish some of the 


most curious of chapters for the secret history of Europe. One 
such was the setting up an Old Dissenter patriarch on Austrian 
territory, as the centre of a political propaganda for the spread of 
disaffection among the millions of that sect in Russia. 


Tue Bulgarian campaign of the Russians has thus far been a 
surprising success. Crossing the Danube at Sistova in force, 
blockading Rustchuck, the next fortress down the river, and seiz- 
ing Nicopoli, the next one above, detaching bodies of troops to 
hold in check the garrison of other great fortresses on their left, 
they seem to have dashed boldly across the province, and after a 
sharp struggle siezed on Ternova, its ancient capital. But Ternova 
is on the slope of the Balkans, the mountain range which forms the 
last great strategic line of natural defence between them and Con- 
stantinople, and on the 13th of July, the Cossacks swept across the 
Balkans into Roumelia. The Bulgarian refugees, who hold the 
secret passes and upland plains of that range against the Turks, 
had already met the Russian commanders at ‘Bucharest, had 
sketched out the line of the campaign, and offered to guide them 
across the mountains. 
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As might be expected, the Turks have been taking up the cry 
of outrages, with regard to every severity of the Russian invasion. 
The Muscovites cannot bombard a town, without the number of 
shots that hit private houses, consulates and hospitals, being sol- 
emnly telegraphed to each of the other Great Powers; and if persons 
are burnt alive in the destruction of a building under cannonade, 
or if three or four wagon loads of Moslem peasantry think it safest 
to make their way into the Turkish lines, the Porte must hold up 
the authors of such atrocities to the horror of the civilized world. 
War is not child’s play, and the Russians are not in the humor to 
show much consideration for the people who stood by while men 
of their own race and creed desolated Christian villages, outraged 
women and girls, and heaped the streets, the churches and the 
graveyards with corpses of all ages and sexes. Nor need the 
government, which saw these things done and then denied them, 
and now rewards those who did them with high and responsible 
positions, expect for its complaints the ear of any one not utterly 
insane with Russophobia. The Russian army has probably done 
in this war many things that we could wish undone, but it has 
not done the thousandth part of what the Turks did in time of peace. 
And the Porte’s denunciations are but another case of “Satan 
reproving sin.” 


THE lesser powers on the Russian side are to be more passive 
than was expected, a fact which does not indicate any want of am- 
bitious plans on Russia’s part. The Roumanian army is to cover 
the Danube simply; Servia is to keep out of the struggle, though 
there are rumors of an Austrian occupation of the province in cer- 
tain contingencies. The Hungarian half of that unequally yoked 
empire must be irritated beyond expression by the course of events, 
and if the Vienna Government should take any steps, it will proba- 
bly be with a view to pacifying the Magyars. 

The Turkish invasion of Montenegro was one of those successes 
which are frightful blunders. A large body of soldiers were sacri- 
ficed on the invasion of a little district, whose conquest was of no 
military importance, and only served to relieve the dull monotony 
of check and repulse which up to that time had attended the Turk- 
ish management of the war. And even then, before the eyrie cap- 
ital was reached, Austrian influence in Montenegro’s favor was 
brought to bear upon the Porte with such energy, that the Turkish 
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troops were at once withdrawn, after great losses and no perma- 
nent gains. The withdrawal from Montenegro, under such cir- 
cumstances, helps us to see how great is the Turkish need of outside 
help and sympathy, and also how likely it is that Austria has un- 
derstandings with the Porte which may at some stage of the war 
be of a sinister importance to Russia. On the other hand, both 
Italy and Germany seem to have a thorough understanding with 
Russia, and it is said that the movement of the Italian fleet in the 
Adriatic was not without its influence on the Austrian intervention 
in behalf of Montenegro. 


In France the De Broglie ministry proceed with their policy of 
timid repression of hostile opinion. Municipal councils and news- 
papers are the small game at which Jove hurls his thunderbolts, 
while the work of patching up a compromise between the three 
anti-Republican parties, in the selection of official candidates for 
the Government’s support, goes on not so happily as could be 
wished. The Buonapartists claim that one hundred of their candid- 
ates are already thus accepted, and others under consideration; but 
the utter hollowness of the truce between them and the Legitimists 
is made clear to everybody by the election addresses of these can- 
didates. They cannot honestly address a French constituency 
without proclaiming principles and assuming facts which are far 

more offensive to the true Monarchists than to any other party; 
~ and the one chance of any of them being elected, lies in his cynical 
candor in proclaiming his adherence to Napoleonic principles. It 
is no wonder that the Legitimists have come forward with the de- 
claration that they prefer the Republic to the Empire. Of course 
they do; they would be fools if they did not. Meanwhile the Or- 
leanist authors and patrons of the compromise cry for peace and 
harmony, and warn M. Rouher and his friends that they must roar 
as gently as a sucking dove, if they expect Government support. 
The spirit of jobbery, which once before ruined the chances of Louis 
Philippe’s dynasty, seems to cling to his children and their adherents 
unto the third and fourth generation. Even those who think a lim- 
ited monarchy better for France than such a republic, cannot but 
confess that limited monarchy has no chance, since its representa- 
tives do not understand the first principles of political honesty. 
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A CABLE despatch recently announced an election victory for the 
Protéctionists in the Australian colony of Victoria, and the conse- 
quent resignation of the colonial ministry. The despatch is grossly 
absurd, for the simple reason that all parties in this, the most inde- 
pendent and prosperous of the Australian colonies, are Protection- 
ists. Of eighty-five members recently elected to the Lower House, 
not more than fifteen at the outside are Free Traders. The real 
question at issue was the reform of the Upper House of the legis- 
lature, which is thoroughly obstructive, and the imposition of a 
“progressive” land tax upon the holders of great estates. The 
party which carried the elections was formally and explicitly com- 
mitted to the Protective principle, but no issue on this point was 
made by its opponents. “A Free Trader” writes to the Spectator, 
“there is no doubt the vast majority of our people believe that the 
prosperity of the country is due to its protective tariff.” 

The issue not raised in Victoria has recently been raised in a 
country at the other side of the world. There is a small group of 
doctrinaires in the Swedish Parliament who are laboring to over- 
throw the national tariff, and the question came before that body 
during the present spring. The result was such a reassertion of 
the Nationalistic or Protective principle as surprised both parties. 
The defeat of the Free Traders’ proposals was not unexpected; but 
the antagonism which they excited in the Parliament was quite 
outside their expectations. 


THE English have been celebrating Caxton’s birthday by an 
exhibition of old books, and speeches by Mr. Gladstone and others. 
One of the more modern curiosities exhibited was an English 
Bible completely printed in Oxford from stereotype plates already 
prepared, and bound in London, within sixteen hours. This is 
pretty good time, but it was beaten by the publishers of the cheap 
edition of the first two volumes of Macaulay’s History of England, 
which was issued in this city immediately after its appearance. 
The whole of the two volumes was set up, corrected, revised, ster- 
eotyped and printed within forty-eight hours after the sheets of the 
English edition reached the publisher’s hands. The wonderful 
speed attained in printing the Zzmes was also alleged in the same 
connection; but certainly no visitor to Machinery Hall during the © 
Centennial Exhibition could fail to be impressed with the slowness 
of the Walter Press when compared with the Hoe’s Fast, which 
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was then there, printing our Zimes at the rate of 500 per minute. 
Try it again, John. 


THE old astrologers would have said that the month was passed 
under the influence of an unlucky star, so far as this continent was 
concerned. Perhaps it occurs to few of us that we are saying ex- 
actly the same thing in speaking of the dzsasters which burden its 
record. 

It has been a month of vast elemental agitations, earthquakes in 
South America, hurricanes and floods in our own territory, and 
the destruction of the capital of a neighboring province by fire, to 
the utter impoverishment of great numbers of its people. The fire 
in St. John’s, though not as extensive as that of Chicago and Bos- 
ton, was far more so relatively to the size of the place, and it will 
be long before the kindly, hospitable and intelligent people of that 
city can recover from its effects. 

Still more disastrous have been the agitations of human passion 
on both sides of our Northern border. The Twelfth of July cele- 
bration in Montreal, and its unhappy termination in the murder 
and subsequent brutal treatment of one of the Orangemen, besides 
other lesser breaches of the peace, is one of those events which 
most Americans find it hard to understand. The perpetuation of 
party virulence and animosity for century after century, the readi- 
ness, nay eagerness, to offer insult simply for the sake of insulting, 
the association of malevolent passions with the religious profession 
which requires their utter renunciation—these are things which 
are happily as alien to our ways of thinking and acting as to those 
of any people in the world. And these are the heritage which 
seven generations of the Irish people have inherited from the seven- 
teenth century—an inheritance unhappily common to both the 
factions into which they are sundered. If we should regard the 
acts which were indulged in by the rioters at Montreal apart from 
their historic background, we might think their perpetrators mere 
maniacs. But what must we think of the evil influences at work 
in the hearts of two parties, (both distinguished by many natural 
excellencies), which have made such acts natural and to be ex- 
pected. 


Tue great railway strike on the trunk roads is another occur- 
rence which cannot be correctly appreciated apart from the back- 


3 
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ground of the event. It derives its chief significance, not from the 
resistance of railway employees to reduction of wages and to regu- 
lations which they disliked, but from the general support they have 
received from mobs of workingmen of other classes, which enabled 
them to interrupt traffic on the road, and to offer dangerous resist 
anceto the civil authorities, leading to riot and bloodshed in several 
cities. The’ state of public opinion among the working classes has 
been undergoing a great change for the worse during the past four 
years. The depression of the great producing interests, the want 
of employment and the constrained lowering of wages, the wide 
spread of actual distress and suffering, and a multitude of similar 
circumstances, have produced an embitterment of feeling such as 
has hardly been paralleled in our history. The consequence has 
been that a vast amount of inflammable human material exists at 
all our great centres of population, and there have not been want- 
ing demagogues to foster its inflammability into actual conflagra- 
tion. Men of limited insight into the complexity of our industrial 
relations, and destitute in great multitudes of cases of any religious 
or other principle to elevate their thoughts above the bare needs of 
back and stomach, are not likely to make loyal and contented citi- 
zens in a time of general distress and actual want. And Pittsburgh 
was exactly the centre at which such an explosion might have been 
expected. It is the only large city on the continent whose posi- 
tion is like that of Lyons, Manchester or Sheffield, having all its 
industrial eggs in a single basket—the manufacture of iron. Now 
not only is our iron industry the most thoroughly depressed of all, 
and, in some sense, the cause of the depression of all the rest, but 
the very fact that the working people are all of the same craft, 
tends to produce among them a community of understanding and 
of action, which is impossible in such a city as our own; and be- 
sides this, the city, to some extent, resembles New York in that 
a very large proportion of the wealthier class live in the suburbs, 
thus increasing the preponderance of the artisan class within the 
city proper. It has been quite obvious, even to careless observers, 
that the state of feeling among the working classes in that city has 
been such as has portended trouble for some time past. 


THE time of these disturbances is as natural as the place. For 
four years matters have grown pretty steadily worse as regards nearly 
every branch of productive and commercial industry, while every 
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month, and still more loudly every quarter, we have heard the pre- 
dictions of revival of business. The disturbances in the political 
atmosphere, which followed the Presidential election, were loudly 
proclaimed as the great obstruction to a renewal of business confi- 
dence, and the working people were assured that with a President 
peaceably in possession everything would go right. But things 
have been worse than ever; the long lane seems to have no turn- 
ing. The popular impression that only some temporary obstacle 
was in the way, has vanished, and the’suspicion has spread far and 
fast that the control of affairs is in the hands of those who do not 
wish to see things better, because they find their profit in business 
depression rather than business revival. 


THE certain truth which underlies all this vague suspicion, is 
that the actual governing classes of the country have failed the 
‘people. Here is a useless and unmeaning depression of every in- 
terest of the country, which has lasted for nearly four years, and 
no relief seems to be in prospect. To theorists, this may seem 
merely an awkward economic problem; to the workingman it 
threatens starvation. The latter thinks that “the day of no judg- 


ment” is come upon us; that the people he trusted for solutions 
which would relieve his distress, have proved unable or unwilling 
to say what is the cause of the hard times, and to do what will put 
anend to them. We are forced to admit the general truth of this 
charge. We have as a nation been bowing down to the bramble- 
bush, and setting up folly in the high places of the land. The 
financial policy of the country for ten years back has been the 
one chief cause of our troubles. The national treasury, under 
the control of a series of mere doctrinaires, has produced inflation 
by the displacement of the capital invested in our national debt, and 
then intensified the collapse which follows inflation by its policy 
of forced and hasty resumption. It has brought us into the 
slough ; it is holding us there. The tremendous responsibility of 
the government for the welfare of the people has once more been im- 
pressed upon us. We have seen the basest passions brought into 
the most destructive exercise of their energies by the enforcement 
of false and groundless theories of finance. And worst of all, expe- 
rience forbids us to hope that the lesson will be taken to heart. 
But it is none the less distressing and humiliating to discover 
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that large bodies of our fellow-countrymen are so devoid of re- 
spect for the authority of law, and so easily misled into gross of- 
fences against the very existence of society. Times like these and 
crises like this try men’s souls ; they show how much of coherence 
there is in society itself, and how it fares with the progress and 
the permanence of the great principles of social order. And the 
result is not creditable to us. Our democracy has not created 
identity of interest and feeling ; our public education has not im- 
planted principles of order in the minds of the people; the great 
dualism and antagonism of rulers and ruled has been as little auj-" 
gehoben on our free soil, as in the monarchies of Europe. Nor is 
it to be wondered at. All our current ideas of what constitutes 
success, commercial and other, are disintegrating forces in society. 
Our selfishness, our mammon-worship, our wretched ambitions, 
may be very respectable-looking things so long as they are con- 
fined to classes who live under special social restraints; but when 
they percolate downward to the lower classes, as sooner or later 
they must, they translate themselves into lawlessness, mob vio- 
lence, and incendiarism. 


Nor is it surprising that the great railroad lines have been the 
first to suffer by the outburst of impatience, suspicion and hunger- 
bred frenzy. The estimate of them which has led to such restric- 
tive legislation in the west, is by no means confined to the west. 
The feeling is common that they are vast and utterly selfish cor- 
porations, invested with privileges which the State should never 
have granted, emancipated from a control which the State should 
never have renounced, ready to secure legislation in their own 
favor by any and every means, managed by men of no prin- 
ciple. This cynical estimate of them is especially common among 
their own employees, and does much to divest them of the protec- 
tion derived from the popular abhorrence of interference with pro- 
prietary rights. Now we do not believe that railroad officials are 
men of lower morality than the rest of the community, but we 
must say that the present crisis has shown these “captains of in- 
dustry” to be utterly devoid of those higher qualities of leader- 
ship, which society has a right to expect in men who have been 
invested with great privileges. They have been allowed to enlist 
and organize a vast army of men, who possess peculiar facilities 
for interrupting the commerce of the country, and yet they have 
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not managed to create any harmony either of interests or of feel- 
ing between that army and themselves. They are unable to exert 
the slightest moral weight on their employees. When a mutiny 
occurs, instead of the Napoleons and the Wellingtons of rail- 
roading rushing to the spot to electrify their men into good will 
and obedience by the magnetism of their presence, they can but 
telegraph hither and thither to the civil authorities for troops. 
Indeed, what American railroad official is there whom any one 
would think of asking to undertake such a work? If it were the 
engineering a bill through the legislature, or a battle on Wall Street 
with the brokers, they might do something. But as for appealing 
to any confidence felt in them by their own force, there is nothing 
to go upon. The day will come when our railroads, if they still 
continue to hold their place as private corporations, will be obliged 
to seek men of another stamp to direct their affairs. 

That nothing in America is so badly managed as politics and 
government, is the one popular reason for keeping this function of 
the common carrier, and others like it, out of the hands of the State. 
But in this crisis, as in so many others like it, our governing class 
is that upon which we have to fall back when all others fail us. 


And there is probably not a peaceable man among us who would 
not vote to-day to raise the United States army to fifty thousand 
men, and even to abolish a large part of the absurd constitutional 
restrictions, which prevent the general government from acting di- 
rectly as the preserver of the peace. 


G1BBon says that Hildebrand showed himself inferior in states- 
manship by making large announcements of his plans at the. 
start. Something similar might be said of President Hayes and 
his Cabinet, in the matter of Civil Service Reform. They began 
to build a tower without counting the cost—the degree of resist- 
ance which would be offered to their movements by fixed tradi- 
tions and the office-holding element. And so at every step they 
have been forced into qualifications and exceptions, which greatly 
impair the moral force of their movement. 

The truth is that both Mr. Hayes and Secretary Schurz have ap- 
proached the matter from the popular, rather than the statesman’s 
point of view. They have seen this and that abuse connected with 
the service—incapacity here, dishonesty there—and they proceed 
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to cut off the branches of the evil, rather than to strike at the root. 
The root of the mischief is want of security of tenure. Offices re- 
filled every four years will always be full ofincapable men, and the 
men who get the appointments will always be tempted to seek the 
shortest ways of filling their pockets before their brief tenure ex- 
pires. And so long as a change of Administration endangers of- 
ficial position, politicians will labor (openly or secretly) for the 
victory of their party, and will exercise a vast and undesirable in- 
fluence upon the politics of the country. And at the same time 
the virulence and the expensiveness of our presidential elections 
will not be abated so long as the result of the choice is the imme- 
diate disposal of a vast number of places to the political class. In 
fine, nothing but a Constitutional Amendment making the 
term of office for life or good behavior, and a law of Congress, 
pensioning all who have served a given period, and requiring pro- 
motion by seniority in all but “staff” offices unless for reasons 
shown, will effect any permanent amendment of the system. 

Mr. Hayes’s Civil Service Reform has been briefly summed 
up as meaning the removal of undue congressional influence in the 
matter of appointments. But it is an essentially shallow and un- 
statesmanlike view wifich sees the root evil in congressional influ- 
ence. A Congressman is, at least, as much entitled to consideration 
in the matter of appointments as any other citizen; if his selection 
to represent his fellow citizens mean qnything, he is entitled to 
more. It is true that,as matters now stand, there are behind 
every congressman a large body of professional politicians, to whom 
he owes his nomination, and who expect to be recompensed by 
appointments. But so long as the present system of arbitrary and 
wholesale removal from office exists, professional politicians will 
stand around waiting; and the only change effected by the new 
plan will be in concentrating in the hands of the President and the 
heads of departments a vast power for evil, which is now rendered 
comparatively harmless by a wider distribution. Permanence of 
tenure and promotion within the departments, would so reduce the 
number and the value of appointments, as to make it a matter of 
small importance to the Congressman whether he was consulted or 
not. 

Nor do we see what right the President has to proclaim that the 
officials of the United States shall not occupy positions in any of 
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the voluntary organizations and committees for the management 
of politics. A man renounces no rights of a citizen in becoming 
an office-holder, and all experience shows that “self-denying ordin- 
ances” of this sort have been invariably productive of unforeseen 
mischief. What we do need is such a reform as will make the 
office-holder just as zealous about politics as any other citizen and 
no more; which will leave him free to devote his leisure and his 
money to the service of the party if he pleases, but will set him 
free from all necessity of doing more than he pleases. 

Summa. Mr. Hayes and his Cabinet have taken hold of this 
thing by the wrong handle. And that they have done so is but 
one part of a very much larger mistake they have been making. 
They seem to think the Executive is the Government of the 
United States, and that what it decides on doing can be done 
without anybody’s help. 


TuE Free Traders of New York, it is announced, are very much 
dissatisfied with the efforts of Mr. Morrison, of Illinois, to secure a 
revision of the Tariff in a Free Trade sense, and are determined to 
be ahead of him at the next Congress by preparing a plan of their 


own. Now, it may seem as if this were none of our affair; but we 
do protest against this mean spirit of depreciation, which has made 
Mr. Morrison its victim. In the first place, he is the only genviue 
Free Trader before the American public. He actually belicves his 
theories, actually says what he means, and has again and again 
asked Congress to endorse the principle at stake, instead of trying 
to humbug the public by plans which can be represented as half- 
way Protection to one constituency, and whole Free Trade to 
another. In the second place, he has a just right to this proud pre- 
eminence, for he represents the only unanimously Free Trade 
constituency in these United States. It is ten years since we visited 
the highly favored district—commonly called Egypt—of which 
Mr. Morrison is the political miniature or embodiment; but from 
all the indications of progress we saw, it must be much the same 
to-day as it was then. A rich and rolling soil, the very finest 
wheat and fruit lands in the Valley of the Mississippi, but pestered 
with two of the worst plagues that can infest any country—dense 
ignorance and dense malaria. Its people are chiefly “ poor whites” 
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from the South; and they live by scratching the high and dry 
places of their soil, wear homespun, and spend little money—except 
for whisky, which they do not a/ways distil privately. It is the 
region of the Hard-Shell Baptists and similar sects, who will 
excommunicate a member if he join a Sunday-school, or sign the 
Temperance pledge. The school system is conducted on the 
principle of hiring the teacher who asks the least pay, and (except 
on the line of the railroads, in Randolph county—otherwise called 
Goshen—and among the Germans who are spreading down from 
St. Louis,) the darkness is such as might be felt. That community 
will never quarrel with such a representative ; it is just the district 
to choose for its congressman a man of the most advanced and 
enlightened views in political economy. And lastly, Mr. Morrison 
evidently stands ex rapport with the very fountain head of Free 
Trade inspiration—Sheffield. The little plans and proposals of 
his tariff, as well as those proposed by Mr. David A. Wells at an 
earlier date, were known to the English iron men earlier even than 
to Congress itself. Why this jealousy of our Western Free Trader 
then? Is not his bosom also open to the inspiration of great cos- 
mopolitan ideas? 

We may add that the recent organization of the Associated In- 
dustries of the country, which already embraces one hundred and 
sixty large firms, may be taken as evidence that the Protectionists 
are studying the same question from another side, and donot mean 
to be taken unprepared. The names of the principal officers 
(President, Henry C. Carey, LL.D: Vice-Presidents, Gen. Robert 
Patterson and Hon. Morton McMichael, LL.D.) show that they 
mean to organize on no merely partisan basis, but intend to make 
their appeal to men of all parties, who are interested in the indus- 
trial development of their country. 
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THE USE OF ALCOHOL IN DIET. 


HERE is no substance except the barest necessaries of life 
which affects more deeply our whole social system than alco- 
hol. Its effects on a large scale concern the jurist, legislator, mor- 
alist, reformer, physician and physiologist, while in private life there 
are few who do not have occasion to ask or answer, in a more or 
less distinct form, some of the questions touched upon in this paper; 
but while all are thoroughly agreed as to the enormous evils attend- 
ing its habitual and excessive use, views differ widely as to its 
action in smaller quantity, and are represented on the one extreme, 
theoretically, by the rabid “Temperance” lecturer, and on the 
other, practically, by the so-called “ moderate” drinker. 

The teetotaler ignorantly represents, or willfully misrepresents, 
alcohol as an unmitigated poison, entirely foreign to the organism 
and to be at once rejected. The habitual user thereof, and in fact 
. many persons who would strongly condemn its habitual use, seem 
to consider it a sort of concentrated nutriment or bottled up strength 
and vitality. 

Is alcohol a food? Dr. Edmunds,’ an English advocate of total 
abstinence, gives the following definition of a food which will serve 
our purpose. 

“A food is that, which being innocent in relation to the tissues of 
the body, is a digestible and absorbable substance that can be oxi- 
dized in the body and decomposed in such a way as to give up to 
the body the forces which it contains.” 

(A) That alcohol is absorbable and absorbed needs no extended 
proof. It has been found chemically in substance, in the blood, 
and in the excretions, and it cannot be found except in very small 
quantity in the feces. 

That it can be and always is oxidized or in some way decom- 
posed in the body, can be just as clearly demonstrated, although 
statements lending support to the contrary view have proved so 
useful to lecturers and writers, and are apparently regarded by 
them as so essential to their argument, that they are most reluc- 
tantly abandoned even on the presentation of the strongest possible 
evidence on the other side. 





1The Medical Use of Alcohol; and Stimulants for Women. Jas. Edmunds, M. D. 
M.R.C. P. L., M. R.C.S., New York: National Temperance Society Publication 
House, 58 Reade st. 
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Liebig’s original view, accepted without careful examination, 
assigned to alcohol a place among the other hydrocarbons, like 
them to be burnt up into carbonic acid and water; burnt up, that is, 
in the body with the same fiza/ result as if burnt in a lamp, but 
more slowly and perhaps with more intermediate stages. This 
theory, however, was subverted by another, proposed by Lalle- 
mand, Perrin, and Duroy, and, as it appeared at first sight, sus- 
tained by their experiments. 

They found by a delicate qualitative test (chromic acid and sul- 
phuric acid) that alcohol, soon after it was taken, made its re-ap- 
pearance in the secretions of the kidneys and the lungs. The 
amount, however, thus obtained was, even according to their own 
estimates, entirely insufficient to account for the quantity taken ; 
but not deterred by this fact, they assumed that a great amount of 
alcohol was lost during the chemical process necessary for its sep- 
aration, and, further, that this elimination went on fora long period 
after the ingestion, long enough, according to them, to get rid of 
the whole of it. 

They accordingly stated that alcohol left the system, “ en totalité 
et en nature,” and consequently could not be a food. 

The examinations which this doctrine has undergone at the 
hands of various experimenters are too numerous to be described 
here. It has been shown by many of them that it is possible so to 
conduct experiments that the loss shall be small, and calculable 
within certain limits of error. Results have been arrived at 
by several different chemical procedures, some of which I have 
myself, in a rough way, repeated, from which it appears that the 
amount of alcohol gotten rid of by all the secretions together is an 
exceedingly small percentage of the amount taken, not more when 
the dose is moderate, than one or two per cent., and usually less 
than this. When the amount taken is large, and narcotism is pro- 
duced, the amount eliminated increases both absolutely and rela- 
tively, but even the largest proportion ever demonstrated by ac- 
curate chemical analysis (Subbotin), the animals used being so 
confined that a// excreta were completely retained for analysis, and 
the doses of alcohol given simply enormous in proportion to the 
size of the animals, leaves considerably the larger part of the dose 
still to be accounted for; that is, retained in the body or excreted 
under some other form than that of alcohol. 

Twenty-five per cent. will cover the largest excretion ever de- 
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monstrated under any circumstances, even those of extreme nar- 
cotism. 

An experiment made by Dr. Anstie, and called by him a “ final” 
one, as indeed it was in a more melancholy sense, is so thoroughly 
conclusive, and includes so many of the previous ones, that I will 
briefly state it 

A dog received for ten days an ounce of brandy in two doses per 
diem, equaling 191 grains of absolute alcohol. On the tenth day 
the dog was enclosed in an air-tight box, through which moist air 
constantly passed and deposited its condensed water and alcohol in 
an appropriate receiver. This distillate (representing the excretion 
by the lungs and skin) gave, with a proper allowance for loss, an 
amount of alcohol equivalent to an elimination of 1.13 grains in 
the 24 hours. The other excretions were zz. 

Since as much, or more, alcohol was probably eliminated on this 
day as on any previous one, we have certainly not more than 
about twelve grains disposed of in this way during the whole ten 
days. On the next day the dog was killed two hours after having 
taken its usual equivalent of 95 grains of absolute alcohol in the 
shape of brandy. The whole body with its contents was at once 


carefully, but rapidly, cut into small pieces and immersed in a jar of 
water, which, after some time, was submitted to analysis, and the 
total product of alcohol found to be 23.66 grains, 

We have, therefore— 


Grains. 
Alcohol ingested, a little over - 2200. 


Eliminated, not more than - 14. 
Recovered after death, - - 24. 


Disappeared in the body, 

and no longer existing in the form of alcohol. 

If it is objected that results obtained from dogs cannot be ap- 
plied to human beings, it may be fairly replied that alcohol is at 
least as foreign to the canine as to the human organism; and what 
is more to the purpose, that numerous previous experiments upon 
man, which for several reasons could not be quite so complete, had 
shown that a similar conclusion was in the very highest degree 
probable for him. It is to be noticed that in the experiment de- 
tailed the amount of alcohol taken was in the same proportion to 
the weight of the dog (9 lbs., 12 0z.) as 14 oz. of brandy to an av- 


2162. 





* Practitioner, Vol, 13., p. 15. 
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erage adult, a dose which would produce intense alcoholic narcot- 
ism (or, in other words, make a man very drunk indeed), a condi- 
tion in which the elimination of alcohol is much increased; so that 
really the dog is a very extreme case, and represents much more 
than the physiological amount of elimination. 

In some other experiments, Dr. Dupré found that when a given 
amount of alcohol was taken per diem by man, that the amount 
eliminated did not increase as the experiment went on, as, of course, 
it must have done, if the excretions had to dispose of the whole of 
it. This negatives the supposition of long-continued elimination, 
and is really an extremely satisfactory test. 

For if a certain amount of alcohol is given per diem, one of four 
things must happen: Either (1st) the amount eliminated in 24 hours 
must from the beginning equal the amount ingested, a theory which 
has been over and over again disposed of in the most decisive man- 
ner by all quantitative experiments upon the matter, not excluding 
even those of Lallemand, Perrin and Duroy, their theory to the 
contrary notwithstanding; or (2d) the quantity eliminated must 
gradually rise day by day, until it equals the amount ingested, which 
was the alternative disposed of by Dr. Dupré in the last experiment 
quoted; or (3d) the man must after a sufficient length of time be 
completely transformed into alcohol—a condition which, however 
nearly it may have been approached in the very numerous and 
faithful experiments of which we, unfortunately, see so many, has 
never been quite reached ; or (4) the alcohol must be gotten rid of 
in some other way than by elimination “en nature,” which is, 
undoubtedly, the true alternative. 

It may thus be regarded as one of the best established facts in 
physiology that by far the larger part of any dose of alcohol, and’ 
for all practical purposes the whole of any moderate dose, is in some 
way decomposed or oxydized in the organism, and that the so- 
called elimination is, in fact, but a trivial overflow, which may be 
left out of the account in determining the fate of the alcohol in- 
gested, and is of very little value in getting rid of a poisonous dose. 
This fact is now so well known and so thoroughly grounded upon 
careful chemical analysis that there is xo excuse for any one who 
attempts to discuss the question scientifically, either ignoring it or 
denying it, unless he is himself prepared with sufficiently accurate 
experiments to show where the error of previous chemists and phys- 
iologists has been. 
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It may be stated as bearing on this point, though not essential to 
our present enquiry, that a substance very closely resembling alco- 
hol in its behavior, if not identical with it, has been discovered by 
two independent observers, (Dupré and Lieben) in the urine of 
persons who have used no alcohol whatever, and moreover that Dr. 
Ford, of New Orleans, has found alcohol, or some substance which 
he was unable to distinguish from it, in minute quantities in the 
blood of oxen. 

(B) As to the innocence of alcohol in relation to the tissues of 
the body, certain extreme points can be easily fixed, though cer- 
tain other intermediate ones are still sab judice. The deleterious 
influence of alcoholic excess is so commonly acknowledged that it 
is hardly necessary to enter at length upon this branch of the sub- 
ject. The production of various forms of dyspepsia, frequently 
going on to actual structural change in the stomach, is due partly 
to the influence exerted by alcohol, when but slightly diluted, in 
preventing the solvent action of the gastric juice and consequent 
non-digestion of food; and partly to its direct irritant action upon 
the stomach itself. The morning nausea and vomiting, to be cured 
by a “hair of the same dog,” the loss of appetite, the abdominal 
distress, and the induration of the stomach sometimes called can- 
cer, testify that too much strong alcohol is certainly not innocent 
in relation to the coats of the stomach. 

Cirrhosis of the liver is notoriously frequent among drunkards, 
and is in fact almost, though not absolutely, confined to them, as 
is indicated by the name sometimes given to it, viz., “gin- 
drinker’s liver.” 

The relation to Bright’s disease is not so clearly made out as is 
assumed by some writers, though I must confess to myself sharing 
the popular belief that alcohol is one among its most important 
causes. 

There are many slighter, but almost as important, changes 
probably due to alcohol, which could be less clearly defined, and 
would be less easily proved by statistics. I cannot help regarding 
the statements of Dr. B. W. Richardson, in his recent popular 
work on “ Diseases of Modern Life,” as being a little stronger than 
could be strictly proved, but many of them are undoubtedly near 
the truth. 

The deposit of fat on some parts of the surface and in important 
organs, is no more than might be expected from an agent, itself a 
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hydrocarbon, which checks the destruction of tissue and leads to a 
storing up of the products of imperfect metamorphosis. 

The loss of nervous power, as indicated by paralysis and neural- 
gia, delirium tremens and loss of mental vigor, is sufficiently 
familiar. The more decided forms of insanity are often distinctly 
traceable to alcohol. On examination of some statistics, I find 
alcohol assigned as a cause of insanity among the inmates of 
various hospitals in this country and abroad in proportions varying 
from five to twenty-five per cent. In determining the relation of 
causation between two such common affections as alcoholism and 
insanity, much allowance must be made for the individual opin- 
ions of superintendents and persons furnishing statistics, but ten 
or twelve per cent. would, probably be a fair average of the 
opinions held by a considerable number of experts, among whom 
we should undoubtedly find some prejudiced in each direction. 

The general deterioration of constitution, the “ Siufer-dyscrasie” 
of the Germans, perhaps connected with progressive degeneration 
of vital organs, is of quite as much importance in estimating the 
loss of health from alcohol as more clearly defined diseases. It is 
well understood that the habitual drunkard has a decidedly smaller 
chance of recovery from an acute disease than a temperate man. 

On the other hand it would not be difficult to find numerous 
proofs that the habitual use of wine or even of brandy in small 
quantities, at meals, (which secures their dilution) and in some 
exceptional cases a much less careful consumption thereof, is far 
from being incompatible with a healthy old age. Perhaps the 
most remarkable instance is that of George Stravarides, whose 
case was recently reported by Dr. Arnstein, of Athens, and who 
died at Smyrna, aet. 132. He had consumed an average of more 
than 100 drachms of brandy daily, retained all his senses and a 
good set of teeth, and worked at his trade of baker. Less striking 
but sufficiently conclusive instances are by no means rare. 

It is to a great extent a question of quantity, of dilution, and of 
time, and if it can be shown that alcohol but slightly diluted in the 
form of distilled liquors is far from being innocent, but is first an 
irritant and then a narcotic poison, it may with equal truth be as- 
serted that diluted and with meals, especially in the form of beer 
or light wines, alcohol is one of the mildest of irritants and one of 
the slowest of poisons, and that the duration of time necessary for 
it to produce fatal effects is far in excess of an ordinary life-time. 
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I wish distinctly to say that I do Not mean here to refer to the 
habit of so called “ moderate drinking.” This term includes every- 
thing short of that which produces obvious and offensive drunken- 
ness, even that specially dangerous and not uncommon condition 
in which a man is hardly ever drunk and just as seldom sober. 
The occasional debauch is the worse fora man’s reputation, but 
the steady soak is by far the worse for his tissues. 

If I should be asked to state more definitely what is much and 
what is little, I should say that the line is to be drawn by effects 
and not by arbitrary measure, and that it varies for different individ- 
uals. Any quantity, be it only a teaspoonful, which produces 
flushing of the face, obvious smell of alcohol in the breath, (except 
what may for a few moments adhere to the mouth,) and especially 
a confusion of thought perceptible to the person himself or to 
others, is an overdose. It has begun to be a narcotic. 

How far my views would differ from those of Dr. Richardson in 
the work above referred to,I do not know; probably not very 
widely. From occasional sentences in his chapter on alcohol, I 
should infer that he was speaking in reference to a use of this 
substance, which I should call excessive, and should have no hesi- 
tation in charging like him with pernicious effects. 

He says he has found that a proportion of 30 grains of alcohol 
to a pound weight of animal causes drunkenness, and 60 grains is 
dangerous, a proposition not difficult to accept when we find by 
calculation that the smaller dose means for a man of 150 pounds, 
more than half a pint of alcohol or over a pint of brandy, and for 
the larger dose over a quart of brandy. Any results drawn from 
such doses obviously affect but little the argument as to a limited 
and reasonable dietetic use of wine. 

(C) Is alcohol decomposed in such a way as to give up to the 
body the forces it contains ? 

If decomposed in the body, it must, in accordance with all the 
laws of chemical action and force, give up to the body in some form 
or other the forces it contains, although it by no means follows that it 
is available or useful force. It might be, and very probably is, in 
the form of heat, an increase compensated or overcompensated by 
the diminished consumption of other tissues, and also by a more 
rapid loss of heat,a loss which is directly favored by alcohol, owing 
to its property of dilating the cutaneous veins, increasing the rapid- 
ity and volume of the cutaneous circulation, and consequently the 
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radiation and evaporation from the surface of the body. An in- 
creased production, however, has never been either proved or dis- 
proved, for small doses. 

The slight fall of temperature observed after the use of alcohol 
is not of itself enough to prove diminished production of heat any 
more than the subjective sensation of warmth, proves increased 
production. Both are probably mere changes in the distribution 
of heat, results of the action just spoken of upon the cutaneous 
vessels. More blood going to the skin makes it feel warmer, and 
at the same time carries off heat from the interior. 

We are met too by the fact that under the use of alcohol the excre- 
ation of urea, representing nitrogenous waste, and of carbonic acid 
representing the destruction of hydrocarbons, is diminished, so that, 
if we accept a definition of food somewhat more comprehensive 
than that with which we started, including substances which “ pre- 
vent the removal of any of the necessary constituents of the body,” 
we may upon this basis apply the title to alcohol. 

According to recent theories urea may in part represent a mere 
waste of the nitrogen in the food, which has never formed an essen- 
tial portion of the tissues, and which has therefore in no way con- 
tributed to the production of useful force. It is possible therefore, 
that alcohol may restrain waste without interfering with the normal 
and necessary combustions which must take place for the liberation 
of useful force from whatever food is taken. Neither is there any- 
thing to contradict the assumption that alcohol may sufficiently 
diminish the general production of carbonic acid to more than 
compensate for the iricrease which would naturally follow from its 
own oxidation. 

Chemistry, although presenting a number of possibilities and some 
probabilities, has not yet told us exactly how far alcohol contrib- 
utes to the useful forces of organism, nor in what way it controls 
the metamorphosis of tissues, and for the present we must find our 
answer to the question in more direct experiments which may give 
us a “yes” or “no” without saying much about the “how” or 
“why.” 

Ordinary unskilled observation cannot tell us whether alcohol 
gives up to the body useful force, for it is represented largely by 
the two extremes of popular opinion alluded to at the beginning of 
this paper. To a large part of the community alcohol means either 
poison or something to give strength. 
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In the last few years, competent and unprejudiced observers have 
told us what the effects of moderate doses of alcohol are upon the 
capacity for work. Dr. Hammond found that when he was living 
upon a carefully regulated diet, upon which he neither gained nor 
lost weight, that alcohol to the amount of four drachms with each 
meal for five days, somewhat disturbed the general health, caused 
headache and increased heat of skin, and diminished the clearness 
of the mental faculties. There was also general lassitude and in- 
disposition to exertion. 

Here the alcohol not only failed to give increased force, but 
clearly diminished the capacity for work of any kind. 

When, however, in a second series of experiments he reduced his 
diet, so that he was gradually losing weight and felt exhausted 
after exertion, with increased hunger, the same amount of alcohol 
produced almost the contrary effect. The pulse fell from 88 to 83 
per minute, there was no headache, the intellectual faculties were 
clear, and of normal energy, the quantity of food ingested fully sat- 
isfied the appetite, sleep was sound and refreshing, and all the func- 
tions of the organism were performed with regularity. In short, 
the alcohol had taken the place of the bread and meat omitted and 
at no apparent disadvantage to the general economy. 

The extent to which this substitution of alcohol for other food 
may in rare and exceptional instances be carried, is shown by sev- 
eral cases narrated by Dr. Austie, some observed by himself and 
others reported to him. 

The first of these was a man of eighty-three, who took a bottle 
of gin a day, with no food except one small finger-length of bread, 
usually toasted. This state of things had lasted for many years. 
He was a man of active habits, for his age, and not often drunk. 

Dr. Inman speaks of several cases where nothing but spirit and 
water was taken for weeks or months, the persons remaining in 
some instances in apparently good health and condition. 

Less striking instances it would not be difficult to find in con- 
siderable number, especially if we were to include the use of alco- 
hol in disease, when, it is quite generally recognized, a sort of 
toleration for alcohol is established and patients take large amounts 
not only without affecting disadvantageously the nutrition, but 
with great benefit thereto, and what is equally remarkable, without 
the usual effects upon the nervous system. 

It is hardly possible to sum up these facts in simple language 
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better than by saying that alcohol may take the place of a part of 
the food, and under some circumstances of a large part; and that 
consequently it is to be looked upon as itself a possible food. 

Whether it is an economical or indeed usually advantageous 
food, is another question, which is undoubtedly to be answered in 
the negative for all cases where ordinary food can be taken and 
assimilated. 

The more highly organized principles, such as starch and sugar, 
it is true, represent a larger amount of stored-up force which is 
liberated by their decomposition in the organism. Sugar during 
its transformation into alcohol by fermentation produces a certain - 
amount of heat, which is of course loss to the organism if this 
fermentation have taken place outside, and the alcohol be used in- 
stead of the sugar which produced it. But if this sugar cannot be 
properly digested and assimilated, it certainly stands as an availa- 
ble aliment below the alcohol obtained from it, provided the latter 
can be, as we have shown it is, at least sometimes, usefully con- 
sumed. Even outside of the body, where we have no nerves and 
mucous membranes to be consulted, alcohol is for many purposes 
a more convenient and useful fuel than starch or sugar. Here 
again we must be ruled by experience and the circumstances of 
the individual case, rather than by a purely chemical theory. 

The position of alcohol, however, as a substitute for or an addition 
to ordinary food cannot be correctly assigned without reference to 
its effect upon the nervous system—an effect to which, far more than 
to its influence upon the general nutrition, its social and moral im- 
portance is due. 

The habitual over-user of alcohol seldom has any well-consid- 
ered ground of economy or health for his indulgence (though 
somewhat prone to allege such), but merely desires the immediate 
agreeable effects. 

The argument in favor of the use of alcoholic liquors because 
the taste for some stimulant is so universal, is worth but little. 
Men, unfortunately, wish to do many things which they had better 
not, and without much regard to ultimate results. 

The effect of alcohol in any dose, other than a very small one, 
may be stated as a gradually progressive blunting of the sensitive- 
ness of the nervous system. Beginning with the higher intellectual 
manifestations, confusion of thought is among the earliest symp- 
toms which betray its influence. As this increases, we have a grad- 
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ual removal of the restraints which reserve, timidity, habits, educa- 
tion, conscience, or a sense of decency impose upon the lower, 
nature, while the impulses and passions come unrestrained to the 
surface. Ju vino veritas. Finally, even these disappear in a 
temporary imbecility and stupor. 

Parallel with these changes we find alsoa loss of motor co-ordi- 
nation,as shown by the thick speech and uncertain gait, which also 
pass, at a later period, into complete paralysis, until only those 
functions remain which are necessary to keep the animal machine 
in motion, and even these may, by a sufficiently large amount of 
alcohol, be permanently extinguished. 

This is narcotism, resembling in its general features, and espe- 
cially in its later stages, the effects of some other drugs, and of va- 
rious diseases interfering with the functions of the nervous system. 

There will be little dispute about the truth of this statement as 
applied to the later and more marked stages of alcoholic intoxica- 
tion ; but the correctness of placing diminution of mental power 
among the earlier effects may not be so readily acknowledged, 
since it is generally assumed and stated that previous to narcotism 
a period of zucreased activity of mind and body exists, when there 
is more vigorous action of the intellect, clearer as well as more 
copious ideas, and increased ability for bodily labor. This is called 
stimulation, Yt may. well be doubted, however, whether such a 
condition as true stimulation by alcohol exists, for the ferfectly 
healthy man in normal condition. Mf it does, it takes place pre- 
vious to those phenomena usually supposed to indicate it. The 
early phenomena, if carefully observed, are better explained as the 
beginning of intoxication. At any rate, it would be difficult to say 
where stimulation leaves off and narcotism begins. The increased 
flow of words, or even the expression of ideas which would other- 
wise remain in silence, will be readily granted, but their quality 
and value is another matter. 

Few men who might wish to have possession of the full vigor 
and acuteness of their intellects, as, for instance, a lawyer matched 
against a keen and watchful antagonist, an accountant disentan- 
gling a complicated page of figures, or a surgeon about to perform 
a critical operation, would attempt to increase their legal acumen, 
sharpen their perceptions, or give calmness to the judgment, with 
alcohol. It is difficult to say whether the praise occasionally be- 
stowed upon a dissipated country doctor, that he knows more drunk 
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than his neighbors do sober, reflects most discredit upon him, his 
rivals, or his admirers. 

Even as to the imagination and fancy, which are supposed to be 
peculiarly susceptible to the influence of drugs, their stimulation 
by alcohol is by no means an assured fact, at any rate for most 
persons. 

Dr. Chambers, who, as will be seen by another quotation, is by 
no means an advocate of total abstinence, says: “I very much 
doubt the quickening or brightening of the wits which bacchanalian 
poets have conventionally attributed to alcohol. An abstainer in a 
party of even moderate topers finds their jokes dull and their anec- 
dotes pointless, and his principal amusement consists in his obser- 
vation of their curious bluntness to the absurdity of their merri- 
ment.” 

In those cases where true stimulation takes place—that is, where 
we have increased mental power, and precision as well as rapidity 
of thought—we probably have to deal with a strictly medical or 
remedial action of the drug, and the persons thus affected are not 
likely to be found among those who can be fairly considered well 
and strong. It is by no means improbable that the previous con- 
dition has been one of cerebral anemia, which is more or less tem- 
porarily relieved by an increased supply of blood sent to the brain 
by a heart to which alcohol has given a slight and short renewal 
of strength. The relief of syncope or fainting by a glass of wine 
is the most marked example of this action. A bringing up of the 
brain to its proper working level by alcohol implies that it must 
have previously fallen below it. It is a restoration rather than a 
stimulation in the etymological sense. 

For the stump speech or the after-dinner witticism, when possi- 
bly audience as well as orator is good-natured rather than critical, 
and values fluency and smoothness as much as accuracy, a little 
loosening of the tongue, especially if it be one habitually restrained, 
may do no harm; but the world is but little the wiser, though it 
may be the merrier, for the words which thus “escape the hedge 
of the teeth.” 

The bodily activity and restlessness is rather the blunting of the 
sense of fatigue (which, in the order of nature, ought to be felt and 
respected), or sometimes the loosening of the restraints of timidity 
or propriety, than capacity for increased work—a condition which 
direct and careful experiment shows not to exist as the result of 
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alcohol. Though this condition may, under certain exigencies, be 
desirable, it is evanescent, and not easily to be obtained again by a 
repetition of the dose. Successive attempts to secure this result by 
successive doses, and to “ keep up the strength ” with liquor, usually 
end in disastrous failure. 

On the other hand, after the occasion for the exertion is over, 
and before the force expended has been made good by the diges- 
tion of food and by sufficient rest, the period of fatigue and depres- 
sion may well be bridged over by a little alcohol. 

Under these circumstances, perhaps, as nearly as under any in 
the healthy man, the “we stimulant action of alcohol is exerted, 
and it is remarkable that we do not usually then have the effects to 
which the word stimulant is conventionally applied—that is, the 
symptoms of approaching drunkenness. 

The observations collected by the late Dr. Parkes, Professor of 
hygiene at the Army Medical School, at Netley, from the medical 
officers and others who served in the Ashanti campaign, are of 
great value on this point, especially as the prejudices on either side 
were not strong and the observers intelligent. 

Surgeon W. R. Kynsey, first field hospital, Ashanti force, says: 
“ After this I continued to take a small quantity of spirits when I 
could get it, whether in camp or on the march. In camp I only 
took it at dinner, and in small quantities, or on going to bed at 
night. For one accustomed to take some kind of alcoholic fiuid at 
meals, it is a serious privation to abstain from it, still I feel certain 
that I would have been better without it in camp. I have formed 
an equally strong opinion in the opposite direction, as to its neces- 
sity on the line of march in a climate like the Gold Coast. I would 
give a small ration of spirit after each march, either with the dinner 
or immediately after it, Some of the marches were very long, 
On a few of these occasions, I was induced to try, from excessive 
fatigue, the effect of a little spirits, with the following result: At 
first the fatigue seemed to me to be less; I felt decidedly better; 
but as I marched on and the effect of the spirits disappeared, I felt 
decidedly less able to march, and the sense of fatigue became much 
more intensified, so much so that I never took the smallest portion 
of spirits during a march but I regretted doing so; and on all 
subsequent occasions, when I felt fatigued, I took some beef-tea, 
never spirits.” 

Sergeant Perrin, army hospital corps, (a temperate man, never 
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takes spirits, usually takes one pint of beer a day, seldom more), 
says: “ After a hard march, the men did not go to their halting 
ground until the evening. There was no rum, only tea and bis- 
cuit. About 2 o’clock in the morning, the rum arrived and was 
served out immediately. He felt a great deal better for it; it took 
away languor and made him feel warm. The march recommenced 
between 5 and 6 o'clock, and was well done; but then it was 
shorter and there were no swamps, so the men were not much tired. 
All the men, so far as he knows, thought the rum did good; the 
quantity was enough. If the rum had been given on the march 
itself, it would have dene no good, only harm. His reason for 
saying so is, that on two or three occasions, on the march, one of 
the doctors gave him a glass of grog; the effect was reviving for 
a quarter of an hour, and after that he felt a great deal more lan- 
guid than he did before. He was so convinced of this that he 
would have refused it had it been offered again.” 

Sir Anthony Home, K. C. B., late principal medical officer on 
the Gold Coast, says: 

“T believe if a very varied diet were always issued the men could 
get on without alcoholic stimulants in all climates whatever, tropi- 
cal as well as temperate; but it is visionary to hope that this can 
always be the case in war. Sutlers do a little in this way. Gov- 
ernment can do nothing directly. Men cannot keep in health on 
poor, insipid, badly-cooked rations. Under these circumstances I 
believe that, after their day’s work, rum is desirable (beer and wine 
are impossible of attainment). There is a moment in which we may 
so keep up the system of a man tired to death by over exertion, as 
to bridge over the period in which lassitude ends in the beginning 
of disease. Good food will probably do this best, but it is rarely 
at hand when wanted; and even if it were, the digestive powers 
participate in the general lassitude, so that neither digestion nor as- 
similation go on sufficiently. At this time a glass of beer or rum 
sends the machine on again.” In another place, he says: “If given 
inthe morning before a march, in the delusive idea of adding toa 
man’s strength, it (rum) will be simply pernicious.” 

Dr. Parkes also reports several experiments with careful and 
intelligent men performing measured amounts of work, as to the 
comparative value of beef tea, coffee, and rum, in sustaining power 
during a march, the result in all cases being against the rum. 

Some very extraordinary facts are also stated in his book as to 
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the diet of men employed in changing the gauge of several pieces of 
railroad, which of course had to be done as rapidly as possible, the 
men working seventeen or eighteen hours a day for nearly a fort- 
night. No drink was taken except a thin gruel of oatmeal and 
water, and in some cases beer after the work was over. One of 
the engineers “concludes by saying that as the result of many 
opportunities for observing the best means of keeping up the 
energies of men undergoing great exertion, (I) he is not in favor of 
spirits.” 

The habitual or occasional use of alcohol with diet or as a 
beverage is also to be looked at from another and less strictly phys- 
iological point of view, so wide that I must restrict myself to a few 
suggestions and inquiries;—that is, as a luxury and promoter of 
cheerfulness and good fellowship. 

Admitting all that has been said of the action of alcohol upon 
the intellect, does it necessarily follow, that that incipient narcotism 
which loosens the tongue and brushes away reserve is harmful? 
The ground is dangerous, and the question cannot be answered 
alike for all persons. If this narrow line is passed, alcohol, or per- 
haps I should now change my phraseology and say wine or beer, 
becomes hurtful. If the intending user is conscious that a little 
wine means for him unlimited wine, there is no doubt that for him 
abstinence is the only safe cqndition ; or if a man conscious of his 
own ability to stop at the proper point is aware that his friend, who 
may be influenced by his example, is really unable to refrain, there 
can be little question of the sacrifice that charity requires him to. 
make. These cases, however, as I think, cover much less ground 
in real life than in the imaginations of lecturers. 

But if use does not mean excess, have we aright to relax a little 
on suitable occasions under the influence of wine? If it promote 
cheerfulness and good fellowship, does it not indirectly tend to 
health rather than disease? Dr. Chambers in his book upon diet, 
before quoted, sets forth the affirmative in the following words. 
After speaking of certain aromatic wines, he says: “ All these five 
classes of wines prudence will reserve for festive purposes and oc- 
casions ; the wise man who wishes to enjoy life, will make them 
always exceptional; for as idlers have no holidays, so perpetual 
feasters miss all the pleasures of variety ; but Iam quite sure that 
the not unfrequent manufacture of occasions for domestic rejoicing, 
a birth-day, a wedding anniversary, a harvest home, a horse sold, 
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the planting of a tree, the calving of a cow, a daughter presented at 
court or cutting her first tooth, or any other good stroke of busi- 
ness, is a good promoter, not only of love and happiness, but of 
personal health. Let the beverages which celebrate these occasions 
be chosen for their peculiar and exceptional flavors. If they are 
good of their class, the moderate use will not shorten, but both 
cheer and lengthen life.” 

It would be easier to quote poetry than prose on the subject, but 
so much can easily be supplied from memory that I content my- 
self with the suggestion. Accurate statistics areevidently not tobe 
had, which should show the exact effect of the limited and occa- 
sional use of wine; but it would be safe to compare with ourselves 
the upper and middle classes in England, or even on the Continent, 
who are undoubtedly more habitual users of wine and beer, and 
who would hardly admit, nor could we claim, any superiority of 
health or mental vigor due to more abstemious habits. 

Even if we do not admit all this, we can hardly help, I think, as 
practical philanthropists, rejoicing in the change which is said to be 
taking place in the drinking habits of our fellow citizens ;—I mean 
the substitution of beer for stronger liquors, and a consequent par- 
tial abandonment of the pernicious American habit of “ perpendic- 
ular drinking.” 

Whether we look upon beer and light wine as actually useful, or 
only as being less harmful than gin and whisky, there can be no 
doubt that the substitution is an improvement, and should be fav- 
ored by all those who recognize the repeated failures of coercive 
legislation to alter the habits of a community and make it virtuous 
against its will. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

I. Under some circumstances alcohol may be a food. These are: 

Ist. Deprivation of nourishing and sufficiently varied and abun- 
dant rations, as in the case of soldiers, sailors, laborers, etc. 

2d. When for any reason ordinary food is not well assimilated 
or the system has become habituated to alcohol, as in some rare 
instances of habitual topers and in some wasting diseases. 

This substitution should be a matter of necessity and not of 
choice. 

II. The healthy man with a full and varied supply of food needs 
absolutely no alcohol. ° 

Wine with food sometimes assists in its digestion, but the diges- 
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tion which needs this aid is either enfeebled or overburdened. The 
most severe and long continued labor can be carried on better 
without alcohol than with. This is in most cases especially true of 
mental labor. 

III. In the few cases in which this is not true, and where a small 
quantity of alcohol merely suffices to restore the normal vigor 
without excitement, the previous condition is probably one of some- 
what impaired vitality, perhaps more especially affecting the heart. 

As an addition to a diet already sufficient, alcohol is, to say the 
least, useless in perfect health. 

IV. An occasional use of light wine or beer is a luxury—not a 
necessity. Experience shows that such a use cannot be regarded 
as seriously detrimental either to bodily health or mental vigor. 

V. After a fatiguing day’s work, as a relaxation and agreeable 
change, or as a prelude and assistance to the digestion of more ap- 
propriate food, alcohol may be looked upon as approaching more 
nearly to a true stimulant or restorative action than under any other 
circumstances in health. We then expect from it neither intoxica- 
tion nor reaction. 

VI. An habitual overdose of alcohol leads to degeneration of 
important organs, and undermines the vital powers. 

VII. There may be moral reasons for total abstinence, entirely 
distinct from the physiological. 

VIII. The introduction of the use of light wine and beer, though 
not desirable in a community already in a state of ideal physical 
and moral perfection, is highly desirable as a substitute for the use 
of stronger liquors. Robert T. Epes. 


SATAN ANTICIPATED. 


I, 
PROPOSE to illustrate how God, after having determined to 
create man in his own image, foreseeing that sin would come 
and that struggle would follow sin, left his physical, intellectual 
and moral creations in the form of germs, gifted with tendencies 
to*growth, and subject to such laws that their unfolding and final 
perfection should be reached through this very struggle; thus not 
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only thwarting Satan in his designs, but converting him into a most 
important, though unwitting instrument in the development of 
both the nobility and the joy of mankind. ; 

When the sun’s heat reaches the buried seed there ensues a 
struggling of forces, the germ forcing moisture from the soil 
against inertia and gravity, separating elements chemically knit to- 
gether, grouping them into new compositions, bursting their coffin- 
lids and crowding up their heads for breath. Every leaf is a field 
of conflict, decomposing and assimilating gases and liquids. Trees 
battle with the winds, and that they may not be worsted strike 
their roots still deeper and bind their sinews in stronger cohesion. 
Thus plants struggle through every period of their growth. When 
they cease their contendings they breathe out their lives. 

In converting vegetable into animal tissue there appears the 
same phenomenon of destroying old and forming new chemical 
compounds, that exists in the growth of flower and leaf. Animal 
as well as vegetable life enters through infancy and weakness, and 
reaches maturity only through struggle. This fierce chemical 
conflict that ceaselessly goes on while dead matter is thus being 
developed into plants, and plants into muscle, is but preparatory to 
a fiercer one, that of animal with animal, developing tribal charac- 
teristics among the brutes. Rarely is one born, from mote to 
mammoth, but comes battle-proof at birth and gifted with instincts 
for fight. A microscope will reveal a contest going on among the 
million occupants of a drop of vinegar. The fish for defense have 
coats of mail; for attack, weapons of bone. The ants of Africa 
marshal their Liliputian forces with Napoleonic skill, and endure 
with fortitude worthy of Greek antagonists. From chaos until 
now, between bill and spur, claw and tearing tooth, heel and horn, 
sting and tightening coil, has this universal war been waging. 
From now until the world burns it will continue to wage. God 
armed the warriors, meant the fighting, planned the issue. 

Mind, like plant and animal, commences in the germ with no 
visible signs of power, and its development is effected by giving it 
to live in, act through and preserve, a strange compound of flesh 
and bone possessing impulses in direct antagonism to its own. 
The mind, forced to feed and clothe the body, is placed upon an 
earth for the most part either hopelessly deluged by water, piled 
into mountains, or spread out into long reaches of burning desert 
and bleak moor. Only a few small plats of ground are capable 
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of bearing fruit or fit for habitation, while even these are governed 
by laws of reproduction so hidden that only after an apparent 
waste of vast energy and material, patient experiment at last dis- 
covers them. The metals are distributed through swamp bogs, 
mingled with the shifting sands of rivers, or poured into the crevices 
of metamorphic rocks. Storms beat pitilessly about the body, 
frosts bite it, sunbeams scorch it, winds buffet it. Yet the mind, 
thus compelled to shelter this foundling of flesh entrusted to its 
keeping, finds Nature tantalizingly giving building material in the 
rough, trees and quarries, without furnishing even a saw or an axe 
for the hands of industry. Forced to move about this cumber- 
some body, and soon tiring of its slow paces and searching for 
easier and swifter modes of travel, it sees the wild horse without a 
rider; but when it tries to mount him, “catch me” he saucily whin- 
nies and bounds away over the prairie. Dangers beset it on every 
hand, deserts puff simooms in its face, waves toss their mad-caps 
over it, mountains belch flames at its coming or try to crush it with 
the avalanche. From this continual opposition to the mind’s 
efforts to care for that over which it is placed guardian, the issue is, 
it becomes an Aladdin’s lamp, and the elemental genii, the slaves 
of the lamp. It touches forests and they melt; it yokes steam 
power to machinery, and trains of carriages bear the freightage of 
nations through tunneled mountains, and monstrous sea-gulls of 
commerce flap their wings around the world. It looks through 
telescopic tubes, and banks of nebulous mist are resolved into 
universes of stars. It mounts electric steeds, and swifter than light 
dashes along the telegraphic highways of modern life. 

These are but the beginnings of its trials and triumphs. Often 
after it has built its cities and secured its comforts, it finds them 
consumed by tongues of fire, poisoned with malaria, or crushed 
under the tread of earthquakes. But out from this fiercer strife 
come increased intellectual vigor, deeper knowledge of natural 
law, and wider views of a ruling God. Its strivings with these 
outer forces are still but faintest echoes of those with the inner, in 
which the angels and devils of human nature are desperately bat- 
tling for moral mastery. 

Through struggle material beauties find origin and unfolding. 
Sunbeams by forcing their way through a semi-transparent atmos- 
phere or drifting banks of mist, paint the golden glories of autum- 
nal skies, and form the twilight with its waking dreams and throng- 
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ing memories. Rainbows bend only on the clouds of passing 
storms and above the plunge of Niagaras. From contests come 
those charmed eddyings of waters before they leap, the windings 
of rivers, curlings of waves, billowed beauties of lakes and woods, 
prairies and drifting clouds. Curves come always from contests 
between centripetal and centrifugal forces. By gravity contending 
respectively with the force of projectiles, cohesion and the upward 
tendencies of plants, fountains are gifted with their graceful over- 
flow, dews globuled, and boughs of trees trailed in beauty. 

So all the finer beauties in thought and feeling are children of 
struggle. Thence came Hood’s touching plea for Christian char- 
ity, “The Bridge of Sighs,” Whittier’s “ Maud Muller” voicing the 
“might have been,” the tenderness of Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” 
“The Court Lady,” that choice offering of Mrs. Browning’s genius 
to English literature. It is through watchings at the sick bed, 
tears and prayers for the erring, the fading of cherished hopes, that 
are developed life’s rarest graces. Unrivaled for loveliness will 
ever be the smile of trust that lights the face of sorrow. 

No less truly has struggle been chosen for the development in 
character of the attribute of grandeur. As its chief source in in- 
organic matter is the display of power, seen in the violent commo- 
tions of the elements, as earthquakes, volcanoes, conflagrations, 
lightnings and tempests; and as among brutes the highest grandeur 
is found in their deadly contests, where serpents strive with eagles, 
tigers with rhinoceri; where lionesses brave dangers, suffer fatigue 
or close in death grapple in defense of their young; so with more 
marked emphasis human lives grow grand in dungeons, on racks 
and beds of torture, at the stake and amid thunderings of artillery; 
because there the greatest amount of spiritual force is concentrated 
and is in greatest activity. Only through the mighty martyr 
strugglings of the world’s benefactors does the Creator’s image be- 
come manifest in his creatures. 

From times of fable until now, freedom has had her votaries. 
Neither arctic coldness which fetters seas in frost nor the enervat- 
ing influence of tropical heat can still the heart’s throbbings for 
freedom. This instinctive aspiration may be found even among 
the savage tribes of men. It is the very last of the nobler prompt- 
ings that dies out in the soul. The Esquimaux’ huts of ice and 
the shifting tents of Arabs are among the strongholds of liberty. 
Pawnees defend with avenging tomahawks the hunting-grounds of 
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their people, and in the mountains of the Orient gleam in jealous 
guard the drawn cimeters of the worshipers of fire. With advanc- 
ing civilization this love grows stronger, and its manifestations 
clothe with sublimity the records of individual and national life. 

Equally prevalent is the passion for tyranny. Desire for glory 
and power, at first ennobling, when once grown morbid holds the 
rights of others in light esteem. Red-handed War, Conflagration 
with his flaming torches, and hollow-eyed Hunger, are its minis- 
ters. The halls of legislation echo with its sophisms and sordid 
appeals. Thrones are filled with its minions. Its poisons infest 
the avenues of trade. Art with her hundred hands forges on her 
anvils the chains that clank about the necks of commoners and 
kings. The holy offices of the church itself it pollutes with the 
proselyting lust of its mitred bigots. 

These are of necessity deadly antagonistic passions. Their war- 
cry has sounded since the first transgression, and under their op- 
posing banners have rallied millions in every age. Their contests 
widen from individual breasts to fields where battalions decide the 
destinies of empires. But this fierce contest, thus inseparable from 
liberty’s life, is indispensable to its growth, gifts it with immortal 
youth, and unveils the splendor of its ideal. It is the struggle that 
follows sunlight on the soul, quickening into verdure the germs 
lying latent within it. 

Earth is sown thick with battle-fields. Indeed, where is the 
country that has not had its age of heroes, days of aspiration, 
tokens of promise, whose soil has not been made sacred by the 
blood of its sons? Golden memories are woven with the shadows 
that rest upon the hearthstones of Greece. Xerxes by Malian 
treachery gained entrance through the pass of Thermopylae only 
to become an unwilling witness to the sea fight at Salamis, and add 
lasting lustre to Grecian fame by the final discomfiture of his forces 
on the plains of Platea. Afterward in that defile a marble lion 
commemorated those who loved liberty better than they loved life. 
When Spanish hordes threatened the throne of the Montezumas 
thousands of Aztecs sprang to arms at the sound of alarm in the 
temple of their war-god; and not until the noble Guatamozin was 
taken captive, and his palace and people lay together in helpless 
ruin, could haughty Castile claim place among the dynasties of the 
New World. The Netherland provinces, drilled to arms and 
taught self-reliance by frequent battle, after eighty years of vic- 
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tories and defeats brought to successful issue a revolution which 
for brilliant exploit and heroic constancy stands yet without a 
single historical parallel. Across the Channel liberty experienced 
through centuries crimsoned with blood the same painful processes 
of growth, slowly transforming tribes of barbarian Britons, and 
bands of adventurers from the swarming hives of Northern Europe, 
into a nation whose commerce whitens every sea, and on whose 
Westminster marble are chiseled the proudest names among the 
world’s gifted and good. Dismembered Poland once had her 
Kosciusko. The lives of her citizens grew grand in struggle and 
sacrifice. Hungary had her Kossuth, and his counsel still lives in 
the Magyar’s memory. Switzerland, fearless and favored to day in 
the very midst of jealous despotisms, has a past of almost un- 
broken conflict, reaching far back into the legendary times of Tell’s 
championship and victory. We Americans fondly revert to the 
checkered experiences of our own country’s battle-birth, We 
pronounce with pride the names of Otis and Henry, who daunt- 
lessly threw down the gauntlet to Europe’s mightiest monarchy, 
and by their eloquent denunciations of royal writs kindled thronged 
assemblies and lit the fires of revolution. We keep green the 
memory of the matrons who fought monopolies with their spin- 
niag wheels. We speak in glowing panegyric of Washington and 
his men, who finally at Yorktown secured the Commonwealth’s 
unchallenged entrance into the brotherhood of nations. 

In the religious world we find the same innate love of freedom 
inspiring mankind, the same spirit of despotism seeking its over- 
throw, yet serving only the more to intensify and invigorate it, de- 
veloping in the struggle wider mental range and loftier aspirations. 
Against theological despotism religious freedom has struggled into 
being, and to lasting permanence finally fought its way. The pages 
of European history drip with the blood of martyred multitudes of 
the world’s best men. But such splendor of virtue as blazed out 
in the sixteenth century, rendering it forever memorable, how rich 
a return for the struggle and suffering caused by the tyranny that 
called it forth! The ordeal through which the nations were caused 
to pass, though thus fiery and terrible, served to develop as none 
other agency could, sustained sublimities of purpose in the hearts 
of many who now walk in light. 

Relentless as are these despotisms without, shadowing with their 
inhumanities the domains of political and religious belief, a sterner 
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one seeks to rule within, to darken with a deadlier curse the soul’s 
inner life. 

God has kindly gifted man with nerves that tingle at touch of 
zephyr and sunbeam, thrill to harmonies of sound, cool flavor of 
fruits, odorous incense of flowers, colorings and curves of beauty. 
He has gifted him with memory, to daguerreotype into pleasing 
permanence these impressions of the senses; with fancy, to pattern 
them into new combinations of loveliness; with powers of discrim- 
ination, to explore the laws that underlie phenomena; and with 
fountains of feeling whose streams nourish his germs of thought. 
He has also gifted him with moral attributes fashioned after the 
Divine image, and has by the freedom of his will made him the 
arbiter of his own destiny. 

The different parts of man’s nature are knit together in closest 
ties, each aiding the other in its development, each over the other 
exercising an influence from which there is no escape. The intel- 
lect is forced into thoughtful cognizance of messages from the 
senses, forced to carry the case before the judgment seat of con- 
science, between whose decisions and the pleadings of passion, the 
will, though free in choice, is yet compelled to choose and issue its 
decrees to the waiting muscles of the flesh. Only the wand of a 
dreamless sleep can check this interplay of forces once begun. 

Constituted for mutual helpmeets, when healthfully confederated 
there is no obstacle so formidable as to successfully baffle them in 
their purpose, and no height of moral grandeur beyond the reach of 
their attainment. However, a prescribed sphere of influence and 
effort has been assigned to each. A disregard for established laws 
by any usurping appetite or faculty threatens the overthrow of re- 
publican rule within, infringes upon inviolable rights, and if contin- 
ued, the whole nature through the rapidly multiplying power of 
habit lies manacled by a despotism from which there is ever less- 
ening hope of rescue. 

Let republican rule be maintained among the elements, and the 
whole earth ceaselessly gladdens with the blended smiles of spring- 
time and autumn. But when among them the balance of power is 
lost; when either, ruthlessly violating the laws of confederation, 
usurps the throne, what was once an indispensable agent in the 
processes of nature is transformed into a frenzied Titan. Our 
mountain ranges, the crystallized waves of a troubled sea, record 
tyrannies of fire in the ons of the past. For the thrones of their 
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summits the dynasties of Frost and Flame stoutly contend. For 
centuries will Enceladus seem peacefully sleeping in the caverns of 
the hills, unmindful of his chains of ice and adamant, until in an 
unexpected moment he bursts every barrier, crimsoning the sky 
with his breath and melting the snows of unnumbered winters by 
the kindling fervor of his passion. Here a Herculaneum and there 
a Pompeii, with their genius-touched marble and throngs of life, he 
smites in the hour of his anger, and only after generations have 
flourished and fallen does some traveler chance upon the forgotten 
grave of their greatness. The Arctics down whose voiceless val- 
leys the torpid glaciers creep, the parched deserts of the Tropics, 
the smitings of lightning, destructive delugings of spring floods, 
the rush of tornadoes that uproot forests and engulf the proudest 
navies of the seas, miasms that dry with plagues and fever the 
fountains of life, all betoken the overthrow of republican equality 
among the elements, and testify to the fearful dangers that beset the 
least disturbance of the balance of power. 

In the first human organism these same physical agencies, in 
perfect equipose, were mysteriously linked with spiritual. There 
was not a note of discord or throb of pain. Through arterial 
channels flowed from heart to finger-tips pure waters of the River 
of Life, while along delicately branching lines of nerves harmless 
lightnings flashed telegrams of stainless thought. 

But the Creator, in order that moral worth might be developed 
in his creatures, was necessitated to expose their innocency to the 
possibility of taint. They must be held amenable to fixed codes of 
law and at the same time be endowed with perfect freedom of 
choice. Strength must come through struggle; liberty be twin- 
born with power to enchain. A Tree of Probation must be planted 
in the Garden of Delights. Had Jehovah never suffered Satan to 
hold intercourse with mankind, or had he by his visible presence 
overawed alike the tempter and the tempted ; had he at once and 
forever torn away every mask of deceit and unearthed evil from 
every hiding place; rendered impossible all attempts at sophistry by 
placing hisintelligencies in such perfect rapport with each other that 
the inmost recesses of the mind, emotions and motives in their very 
incipiency, should lie exposed to every eye; sin and suffering would 
never have found lodgment in the soul. But humanity, thus ren- 
dered safe, would have been left hopelessly ignoble, occupying the 
low plane of brute-life without prospect of progress or vestige of 
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royalty. The danger was imminent, but indispensable ; for man 
never could have become God-like had it not been possible for him 
to degenerate into a fiend. The permitted temptation came, man 
fell,and behind him exiled and disconsolate, commissioned cherubim 
closed the gates of his lost Eden, and the flaming sword of Provi- 
dence guarded the unplucked fruit of the Tree of Life. Since then 
galling manacles of guilt have fettered limb and thought. 

By persistent misuse of mental and physical functions habit 
turns jailer, thrusting individuals into the prisons of disease. There 
are none but have felt the tightening chains of this tyranny, but 
have taken Mazeppa’s ride on Passion’s wild courser, painfully ex- 
periencing the penalties of violating the Divine command. Laws 
of inheritance, social and domestic ties, the ever importuning ne- 
cessities of daily life, all the multiform influences that beleaguer the 
soul from birth, perverted add chain to chain, until at last self-in- 
duced personal tyrannies end in those organized evils of Church 
and State which we have seen poisoning nations and perpetuating 
themselves through centuries. As at the beginning so now the 
tempter masks his designs, offering larger gifts of freedom, wider 
ranges of thought, fuller cups of pleasure, loftier seats of power ; gar- 
landing his chains with roses and frescoing his dungeons with end- 
less vistas of delight. Above every foot we find fetter-marks; in 
every voice, sadness ; in every life, sin. Mastery over these inner 
usurping forces, freedom from prejudices, inordinate appetites and 
passions, disorganizing thoughts that corrode within, can never be 
secured except through the most persistent struggle. Yet this 
fierce battle with self, thus universal asthe race, from which neither 
class nor age is exempt rarely a waking hour, a battle fought often 
at fearful odds, often terminating in irremediable disaster, furnishes 
many signal instances of the overthrow of evil, and the enthrone- 
ment in the soul of the attributes of the true and the good. 

All of men’s mental and moral greatness we thus find to have a 
beginning far back in undeveloped germs, and finally to reach per- 
fection only by means of long processes of growth through unre- 
mittent struggle. Equally true is it that this same struggle has 
also been rendered absolutely indispensable to the realization of all 
men’s xobler joys. The Delectable Mountains are gained only after 
a perilous and fatiguing pilgrimage and a hand-to-hand encounter 
with some armed Apollyon. To the illustration and proof of this, 
the second division of our theme, we now direct attention. 
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First, man is placed in the midst of mysteries, and at the same 
time gifted with an intense desire to solve them. But as soon as 
one is made to yield the thing or thought in its keeping, the lively 
joy that follows strangely proves as transient as it is lively, and the 
soul is again left craving, perpetual pleasure coming thus only 
through perpetual struggle. Part of the human race God walls in 
with mountains; pilgrims climb their summits, for they must see 
beyond. He sends drift-wood over the ocean, and ships plow 
through peril and pain to spy out the hidden land. He hems in 
the poles of the earth with ice and darkness; hardy mariners cut 
their path through the ice and bear the blight of the darkness. He 
hides Sir John Franklin somewhere on the bleak coasts or in the 
frozen seas; expedition follows expedition to solve the mystery of 
his fate. He lifts a tea-kettle’s lid; trains of thought thus started 
are soon followed by trains of cars. He drops an apple on New- 
ton’s head, shoots a meteor across the sky, wheels the stars in their 
orbits; Newton is filled with earnest questionings; then come 
years of struggle; then “Principia.” The subtler the mystery the 
more persistent and painstaking becomes the search for it. Ease, 
money and lives are freely given to gratify this intense and univer- 
sal passion of mankind. 

Hope is a second source of pleasure whose existence depends 
upon struggle. In the darkest hours, while sorrows are busiest in 
their blighting, there is laid the foundation for the most comfort- 
able and ennobling hopes. We are apt to lose sight of the glories 
of immortality when earthly schemes prosper, for we then find sat- 
isfaction in present social excitements, in the bustle of business, in 
the conscious possession of power. A state of perfect satisfaction 
precludes the possibility of hope even in matters of a worldly na- 
ture. Especially true is it that the soul’s privileged Pisgah of 
spiritual prospect rises from the vale of tears. The preparatory 
work of disappointment and sorrow, intensifying desire, is impera- 
tively needed to kindle and exalt the imagination. Not a worse 
calamity could befall us than to have our earthly ambitions reach 
fruition, and have this prove the very end we seek, for then our 
mental states would never reach higher than the present low level 
of this world, the other life remaining curtained and uncared for. 
Religious intolerance imprisoned John Bunyan, and his mind at 
once began to fill with those grand conceptions of his “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” which have since then given to multitudes such solace 
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and such spiritual elevation. Dante conceived and wrote his 
“Paradoso” while in forced exile and in deep mourning for the 
object of his earthly love. His desires and anticipations all lay 
beyond death’s river. How frequently the Good Shepherd carries 
away the lambs in order that the flock may follow them into greener 
pastures! Frequently, too, the very clouds of time are golden 
while they float in the sky of the future, we happily mistaking their 
character until the very moment they burst and deluge us with 
grief. The joy in looking for their coming far exceeds the pain at 
the bursting of the grief. God evidently purposed in His kindness 
that we should ever people the air with bright phantoms, and thus 
entice our souls into a ceaseless singing of gladness. 

This office of struggle is again seen in our love of adventure. 
It is a strange phenomenon of the heart for it to so cling to life and 
then find one of its greatest pleasures in its periling. It involves 
a paradox, but note its mission. Man’s highest virtues are devel- 
oped from germs by strugglings amid dangers. There are lurk- 
ing everywhere dangers of storms and billows, of fires and earth- 
quakes, of precipices and poisonous airs. They swarm land and 
sea; they watch outside the door; their greedy eyes glare in at the 
windows, their red tongues dart from between the logs in the fire 
place. God might have made us tremble from morning till night 
for fear of life or limb, but that would have thwarted his plans for 
our development, for we would only have cowered in the corner 
and died of fright. He might have made us indifferent, but this 
would have resulted in equal disaster. We would not only have 
lost much of the discipline of the struggle, but have been robbed 
of almost all its joy. There could never have been a show of 
true courage, for it comes only from a conscious periling of what 
we prize. So God, while he made us value life, caused the near 
presence of danger to be exhilarating. At such times we possess 
greater intellectual and moral vigor. This phenomenon is one of 
the evidences of our immortality, for it shows we count many 
things of greater value than the present, evincing an intuitive de- 
sire to climb some eminence where we can get a glimpse and feel 
the shining of the other life. Earth is clasping us less tightly. 
We get a foretaste of the freedom that comes after the death pangs 
are over and the body gone. 

Another illustration is found in the desire of excelling. This is 
one of our strongest passions. The Creator designed not only 
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that man should strive with the elements for food and shelter, but 
also with his fellow for possession and power. He crowned him 
monarch over the beasts, the fowls and the fishes, the forces of fire 
and water, simply by filling him with imperative physical wants 
whose satisfaction could be secured only by such mastery, firing 
him with restless curiosity to search out secrets, with love of ad- 
venture that turns perils to pleasures, and lastly with this intense 
passion for powar. He has made us monarchs of men in the same 
way by sending us forth weak and ignorant, yet aflame with de- 
sires to know and rule, thus bidding us search before we know, 
conquer before we rule. Those sitting crowned on thrones once 
cried in cradles, and those that now cry in cradles God invites to 
sit crowned on thrones. His invitation is found in this inborn 
passion for power. There are other than political empires. Hum- 
boldt held a sceptre; Hugh Miller swayed a wider province than 
Alexander’s. John Howard was not without dominion, and the 
sick one that patiently waits the coming of the death-angel is 
wrapped about in the ermine of royalty. The desire to rule does 
not necessitate a clashing of rights or true interests. The consci- 
ousness of sovereignty may be gratified by all, but only through 
that agency employed to develop our virtues, the agency of 
struggle. 

This principle again appears in our love of the perfect. Plants 
will fight persistently against opposing gravitation, send out root- 
lets to forage for food, let no leaf fall without supplying its place 
with a bud, will endure every manner of harsh treatment, if they 
can but perfect the implanted ideal. They are never tempted to 
relinquish their purpose, never feel disheartened nor tremble with 
fear, and so there never comes a single joy to gladden them in the 
battle or after the battle is ended. Inexorable fate drives them to 
completion. To each one of us have been entrusted germinal 
ideals, instinct with growing life. We are all created imperfect 
designedly. Only by surmounting difficulties are we enabled to 
advance toward perfection. Unlike plants, we may become dis- 
heartened, and so God has given us alike for incentive and reward 
the love of the perfect. Instances might be cited to an indefinite 
extent, illustrating the intensity of this desire of the mind to real- 
ize its implanted ideals, and the compensating joys that accompany 
and crown a work’s completion. 

Memory in one characteristic of its power furnishes a further and 
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most apt illustration. It is a marked fact that there never was a 
struggle, however painful in the present, though it wring out blood 
and tears, even though it end in bitter failure, but that if stamped 
with manly purpose, it served in retrospect greatly to enhance and 
multiply men’s nobler joys. The world’s sweetest memories are 
memories of its sorest griefs. Now after the pain and passion are 
gone, after the fire that flamed to purify has expired in the ashes, 
we experience at the recall of the nations’ colossal battlings for 
freedom that brighten the centuries, the most exalted joy at wit 
nessing the development of the sublime in man. 

Pleasure comes, too, from tears shed at the graves of genius, of 
friendship and of the heart’s dead hopes. The darkest passages of 
our own former lives, if filled with noble endeavor, are counted by 
us, when freed from the stinging of the sorrow, among the bright- 
est, gathering about them far pleasanter associations than charac- 
terize the remembrance of those scenes which while passing 
seemed so prodigal of joy. If we watch our musings we will find 
ourselves loving to linger at the graves of our once fond hopes, at 
the places where we struggled and suffered most, if for worthy 
ends, where our hot tears fell and our sad hearts sighed for rest. 
Often we pleasantly recall the trials of other days filling our talk 
with histories of our sorrows. Strong upon us is the power of their 
fascination. Intense and subtile is the pleasure that thrills us 
looking upon the scenes where the light of memory rests upon the 
moss-grown ruins of what we once held dear. The sadness we 
feel at such times is a tender sadness, hushing into holy quiet the 
boisterousness of mirth. Gone, that is the Mountain of Grief’s 
Transfiguration. Ws. W. KINSLEY. 


KNIES’ REFUTATION OF WOLOWSKI’S BI-METALLIC 
THEORY. 


Translated from the German, 
BY F, M. COPPOCK, PH. D., (HEIDELBERG.) 


[Nore oF THE TRANSLATOR.—The following article is from Prof. 
Knies’ book on “ Money,” published in 1873. (Das Geld, von 
Karl Kneis, Berlin. 1873). Prof. Knies’ standing as one of the 
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greatest living political economists of Germany, makes any word 
he may utter in regard to the question which is now perplexing 
our legislators, worthy of attention. It will be remembered that he 
belongs to the “ professorial-socialistic” school of German political 
economists, or “Socialists of the Chair,” (Kathedersocialisten). 
His book, “ Die Nationaloekonomie vom geschichtlichen Stand- 
punkte,” is the standard work upon the ideas of this school. His 
book on “ Geld,” which is the first part of a large work which he is 
publishing on “ Money and Credit,” is very exhaustive, and shows 
his great learning, breadth of reading, and ability in logical argu- 
ment, in every particular, in an equal degree with his former works, 
which established his reputation. He continued his book on 
“Money” in a drochure,in which he handles the question of a 
“World’s Money,” (Weltgelt und Weltmuenze). Most of the 
arguments of the advocates for a double standard are based upon 
the compensation-theory of Wolowski; this the Heidelberg Profes- 
sor has refuted in such a clear and compressed form, that I have 
thought it not unworthy the task to put it in an English dress.] 


N 1867, L. WOLOWSKI came forward with a new argumenta- 

tion in favor of the double standard ; and his defense of it, as in- 
genious as it was interesting, won in its way a singular success, (see. 
La question monétaire, par L. Wolowski, deux. édit. Paris, 1869) 
and whoever cannot agree with him must, nevertheless, acknowl- 
edge that the controversy has, through his instrumentality, been 
enriched in thought and intensified in interest. 

Wolowski explained to his countrymen—without, however, keep- 
ing in view at all times the difference between measure of value 
and standard for prices—that one cannot speak of a standard of 
value in the same sense that one speaks of a standard for the deter- 
mination of length, weight, etc., with its unchangeable quality. 
Neither was he for a double standard in the place of a single. The 
question was in regard to the measurement of the value of commo- 
dities by means of an equivalent in a third ware, which has also a 
changeable value ; and, for this, gold as well as silver have always 
and everywhere shown themselves especially suitable. The ques- 
tion in regard to a standard was not as to a double standard, but 
as to a “double legal money,” a “ double legal mode of payment.” 
The understanding and intention of the law of the 7th of Germinal 
of the year XI. (28th of March, 1803), was by no means to fix the 
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relation of value between gold and silver at 1:1514; it was well 
known that no law could fix this. For the unavoidable changes 
which occur in trade would have brought about the alterna- 
tive use for payments, at one time, of the gold which had become 
cheaper; at another time, of the silver which had become cheaper. 

This would without doubt involve a certain favor to the debtor, 
but that would correspond to the spirit of the French laws gener- 
ally. For “our code, by a provision both wise and humane, has 
always had care to spare the position of the debtor; in doubt, it 
always desires that the legal interpretation should be in his favor.” 
From the validity of this double medium of payment, there would 
result the greatest possible constancy in the value of the legal 
measure of value, and a much greater constancy than with either 
a silver or gold standard. For, as soon as one metal would sink 
in price, all debtors would make their payments in this cheaper 
metal. The increasing demand for the cheaper metal and the de- 
creasing one for the other, would stop the depreciation of the first, 
and would confine the oscillations of the relative value around the 
point named in the law. On the other hand, with a single standard, 
the depreciation or appreciation of one of the standard metals 
would be able to go on unrestrained. By this fact it is explained 
why, on the whole, such moderate fluctuations from the relation of 
1:15 % have been experienced. The development of this glorious 
result of the alternating standard, legal in France since 1803, has 
been aided by the fact, that, within the boundaries of the English 
empire, there has in reality existed at the same time a gold anda 
silver standard (by reason of the silver standard in East India) ; 
farther, by the fact that the different states of the earth, taken as a 
whole, represent one great country with the double standard, be- 
cause some use the simple silver, others the simple gold standard. 
As soon as the pressure for the universal extension of the single 
gold standard shall have been given up to, there will not only take 
place an immense rise in gold and fall in silver, to the greatest 
injury to all lands, but the greater constancy in the value of the 
legal medium of payment based upon the mixed standard will be 
lost.” 

The former grounds against the possibility of the use at the 
same time of two measures of value with a relation fixed by law, 
did not suffice against this statement of the question. The com- 
mercial disadvantages of the existing alternative standard would 
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remain as before, and still appear to be out-weighed by unthought- 
of advantages. 

However instructive this argument of Wolowski’s is, we will 
nevertheless attempt to show that he is in error, even on the point 
upon which, especially, the practical execution of his proposal de- 
pends. 

It dare not remain as something of little importance, that the 
state, with intention and effective means, is disposed to give special 
advantages to one portion of its citizens, the debtors, at the cost of 
another portion, the creditors. If “favoring in doubt” can be 
looked upon, at best, as an unavoidable evil, “favoring in every 
case” is certainly an open, glaring injustice. It is an aggravation 
of this assumption, that we as yet do not know how to free our- 
selves from the delusion that in our modern commerce the credit- 
ors are only to be regarded as rich, lazy landlords, against whom we 
are to aid the poor, depressed creditor ; just as in former centuries 
they were taken under the arms and lifted out of their troubles by 
means of prohibitions and restrictions of interest, by moratoria, and re- 
leasefrom debts. Can the state, the joint-stock company, the mem- 
ber of an insurance company, etc., be allowed to appear to us as the 
weak member which legislation must prop up against the thousands 
and thousands of persons in the lower and middle walks of life, who 
have gathered together a modest income for a rainy day in savings 
banks, stocks and securities? The trading class will not be slow 
in taking advantage of this intended injury to creditors, by means” 
of opportunely carried out operations in the international trade 
with the precious metals. But every one should be far from re- 
proaching this class of traders for trying to realize something out 
of the double standard. On the contrary, these operations are, 
where the double standard exists, unavoidable and to be seen be- 
forehand. When, however, as in the French Enguéte of 1868, and 
often at other times, “ the highest authorities upon French trade,” as 
the banker Alphonso Rothschild, declare themselves against the 
abolition of the double standard, one can add to their grounds an- 
other: The maintenance of the double standard is a fine foun- 
tain of gain for the international trade of these very “authorities,” 

If then the double standard is to avoid the greater changes in 
value which have to be undergone with the single standard, the 
acknowledgment must at once be made that the double standard, 
for the very reason that it acts in that peculiar manner, brings 
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about changes in the value of the value-measurer which remain 
unknown to the single standard. For the mixed standard is sub- 
ject to the changes in the value of the gold, as well as to those of 
the silver. In the place of a strong fluctuation in the measure of 
value with the single standard, which is only noticeable in the 
course of a long time, we have a chronic vibration of the same 
with the double standard. However far, in the end, comparisons 
are from convincing one, it is nevertheless instructive to illustrate 
the here existing error by means of the compensation pendulum 
which Wolowski himself has proposed. Every state of the tem- 
perature has necessarily, with this pendulum, an equalizing effect. 
The same temperature which expands the iron, expands also the 
zinc, and these two contemporaneous expansions are so used, that 
they at the same time operate against the expansion and con- 
traction of the pendulum. And this extension of both metals is 
the result of the same operating cause. How different from this 
do we find the price-movement of the precious metals. It can be 
in the same direction (towards cheapness or dearness), or in oppo- 
site directions; the movement of the price of one metal can be as 
strong as that of the other in the same direction, or that of one 
much stronger than that of the other ; the use of them as a medium 
of payment is ove element in determining their price, but there are 
others at work at the same time. 

And what a frightful view does the increase in the cost of coin- 
age present for a modern state, when the compensative power of 
the alternative standard really comes into operation. France 
coined, by reason of the demand caused by the relative value, 


francs: 
Gold. Silver courant. Silver change. 


52,918,920 631,914,637 % 
215,912,800 1,750,273,238% 
66,807,310 326,179,759 
85,192,390 86,458,485 
5,806,423,015 383,109,971 
340,076,685 93,620,550 35,814,718 
234,186,190 58,264,285 9,911,612 
55,394,800 53,648,350 15,403,906 
There was coined: Gold. Silver. 
1825-49 about I1 per cent. 89 per cent. 
185 1-O7..seereeee sceccccccccoccece ee ee _ > 
1868-70. ..ceereeeeee crcececcccosece See ce ~~ * 
When we compare with Soetbeer, from whom we take these fig- 
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ures, the average yearly amount of coinage in Germany (1857-70), 
in France (1851-70), in Great Britain (1857-70), reduced to dollars 
in round numbers, we find: 


Gold. Silver, Total, 
In Germany..........s000 $577,725 11,926,950 12,503,675 
In France........ sinlesanael 64,360,800 6,498,750 70,859.550 
In Great Britain.......... 26,989,000 1,605,000 28,594,000 


When every 3100 francs are coined at a cost of 6.70 francs in sil- 
ver, and 23.25 in gold, we cannot by any means consider unimpor- 
tant the cost of recoinage which the double standard necessitates. 
When a land like France is necessitated to coin in a single year 
(1859) 702,697,790 francs in gold, it can only think with the great- 
est earnestness of the possibility of being necessitated to produce 
an equivalent amount of silver coin in the next following year. 

But the chief thing is, that the real principle of Wolowski’s - 
theory is false. And, since the principle is wrong, the theory can- 
not be made to hold in any land. 

The starting-point is not established by fixing the relation of value 
between gold and silver (as for instance, I kilogramme gold = 15 % 
kilogrammes silver) in the sense that this official act shall work 
this relation and keep it in trade—according to Wolowski, no com- 
mand of the state can carry this through—but in the sense, that the 
relation of 1:15 14 shall be recognized in law, where the question is 
in regard to legal payment; that a man can free himself from a debt 
of 3100 francs as well with 155 twenty-franc pieces as with 620 
five-franc pieces (silver), notwithstanding that in open trade at the 
time the 1 kilogramme gold in the 3100 francs is not equal to the 
15 % kilogrammes silver contained in the 620 five-franc pieces. This 
legal, though contradictory, relation of value, shall have the power 
to stop this movement in trade, to bring it back to the legal rela- 
tion, to confine the oscillations about the legal valuation, as the govern- 
ing center of gravity of the fluctuations, That is an impossible 
hypothesis, a supposed axiom which is entirely false! If the alter- 
nating standard—the one which Wolowski supposes—had the 
power to hold the fluctuations in the relative value of the precious 
metals about the point fixed in 1803, viz., 1:15 4, it would have to 
be able to do the same about any other point, as 1:10, 1:11, 1:12, 
and so on; for there is nothing taken for granted farther than the 
efficacy of the double medium of legal payment. It would be abso- 
lutely inconceivable how the large European states, which have this 
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alternating standard, could be necessitated by trade to be forever 
changing this legal relation of value, if the alternating standard had 
that power of holding the relative value within an oscillation about 
one point. Let us suppose an isolated land, with or without its 
own production of gold and silver; join to this the supposition— 
which must be used here for a trial of the example—that a lasting 
and extensive change takes place in the production, and, of neces- 
sity, in the quantity of one of the precious metals—conditions 
which are possible with both the metals—why should be here 
possible, what would with every other commodity be impossible, 
that the use of silver or gold as the legal medium of payment could 
of itself cause the price to remain at a certain height? The use as 
a medium of legal payment, even the most extensive, is ove element 
in determining the height of the price of the precious metals, but 
by no means the ovly one. Suppose the case that we had a single 
standard, for instance, the gold standard, in all lands of the earth; 
the possibility of a lasting rise or fall in gold as compared with the 
present would not be questioned. Even so impossible is it, that a 
double standard which should extend itself over the whole earth, 
could prevent the relative value of to-day, be it as 1:10 or 1:20, 
from slowly changing, if circumstances favor a change. 

It must be considered, however, that certain countries have the 
double standard, some others at the same time have the simple 
gold standard, while still others have the simple silver standard ; 
and this in itself forms a powerful, and for the time being, almost 
deciding element, against any strong change in the immediate 
future in the relative value. As soon, however, as the circum- 
stances have so matured that the elements for a change in the pre- 
vious relation get the upper hand, then will every land with the 
double standard become zz fact a land with a single standard, and 
all lands with a single standard will have to accept the rise or fall 
in this standard metal. 

The states with the double standard are, with all that takes place 
in their interior, the objects of an entirely independent, interna- 
tional branch of trade. They repay its costs, and furnish its gains, 
and set a magnet in operation which brings about a special flow- 
ing movement in the precious metals. One flow of the precious 
metals is governed by the local production of the same. From 
the mines they go as a ware to all those places where they are 
wanted as raw material for coinage, for manufacture, and for the 
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scientific laboratory. The second flow is brought into motion by 
the effective interlocal functions of money, by the interlocal me- 
dium of purchase, of payment, and of transportation of value, so 
far as the trade requiring this is not supplied in another way. The 
double standard produces a third flow: the double motion of 
the precious metals in opposite directions across the boundaries 
to relieve one another in service as money. That metal which in 
the legal valuation within the boundaries is over-valued, as com- 
pared with the judgment of the world’s market, flows in; the 
under-valued one flows out. The difference in value must of 
course be greater than is just necessary to cover the cost of 
transportation from one place to the other, and the eventual cost 
ofcoinage. In order, therefore, in France to overcome the check 
caused by the cost of coinage, the price of gold must sink below 
the relation of 1: 15.46, and that of silver rise above that of 
1: 15.62, A departure of 2% per cent. from the relation of 
1: 15%, either up or down, appears to be the maximum which 
the export from the London market, in part to Paris, in part to 
Asia, has so far allowed. 

This third flow of the precious metals is, therefore, not the re- 
sult of a previously grounded balance of trade, but rather these 
transportations of metals, as of other commodities, form items in 
the balance of trade. Galiani has shown by a very drastic exem- 
plification how this double passage of the boundary foots up: 
“ Suppose that gold stands in reality to silver as 15:1, but in law 
is valued only at 13. Now 100,000 ounces of gold go out of the 
country, and are paid for with 1,300,000 ounces of silver. If 
now, one wants to buy back gold with the 1,300,000 ounces, he 
would receive by importation only 86,666 ounces” (cited by 
Roscher). Wolowski would hardly be able to find this example 
correct, for he would think that if the state had fixed the relation 
at 1:13, the rate could only oscillate around this point. It must, 
however, come to pass, that France will have to change its present 
legal relation of the two metals, or be the prey of the false rela- 
tion, or, lastly, change the legal requirements in regard to coinage, 
and, in reality, go over to the single standard. 

[These two last deductions in regard to France have proved 
abundantly true within the last year and a half. She was, at the 
beginning” of the late disturbance in the price of silver, the prey to 
an immense amount of her false valuation, and then, in fact, went 
over to the single standard by forbidding the coinage of silver al- 
together.—Tr. | 
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INSANE ASYLUM MANAGEMENT:! 


HESE two publications are replete with convincing arguments 
that one needs to have a sound mind in order to receive the 
benefits of that liberty, concerning which we, as Americans, are too 
much disposed to be vain-glorious. In fact, we could dispense 
with many so-called liberties, in order to enjoy some of those pro- 
tections bestowed by a paternal government, and which tend so 
directly to promote individual health and comfort. In this country 
the need of some powerful centralized government is felt in two 
important matters—that of sanitary inspection, and the manage- 
ment of insane asylums, The book of Mr. Julius Chambers has 
had several predecessors, all tending to establish the disgraceful 
fact that the United States exists alone of all the civilized nations 
of earth as the country in which insanity closes all channels of 
protecting human sympathy, that when once the victim is confined 
within the walls of an asylum he is swept out of existence as an 
object whom the law can shield from the lash, or clear from filth or 
vermin, or for whom it can provide light and air and warmth, or 
after paying for the food, can make sure that it is placed at the lips 
of the lunatic. 

The story that Mr. Chambers tells in his little book is a very 
simple one, rendered at times with dramatic intensity and a realism 
that must prove startling to any one with weak nerves, The au- 
thor, we believe, is a member of the editorial staff of the Mew York 
Tribune, and, in a spirit of journalistic enterprise, gained a legal 
commitment to the Bloomingdale Insane Asylum by feigning in- 
sanity. Mr. Chambers trained himself for the part he was to act 
with unnecessary care, we are disposed to believe, in view of the 
fact that he did not see a doctor, professionally, during the time of 
his incarceration in a ward of the Asylum. Mr. Chambers’ book 
possesses the merit of being a description of simply what the au- 
thor saw, and to this feature, more than any other, is due the effect 
of vivid truthfulness which it produces. Containing in itself 
evidence of accuracy and veracity, it establishes the following 
facts in relation to the Asylum in which he was committed: 





1A MAp WorLD AND Its INHABITANTS. By Julius Chambers. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 

CAsE OF Mrs. JANE C. NorTON. American Fournal of Insanity, January, 1877. 
Utica, N. Y., State Lunatic Asylum. 
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(1) That a patient may be admitted to an insane hospital with- 
out any examination as to his condition by the medical officers 
in charge;? (2) that he may be an inmate of such a hospital an in- 
definite time without any so-called expert treatment that it is sup- 
posed insane people require; (3) that the physicians are irregular 
in their attendance upon patients and negligent in their duties; 
(4) that food is bad in quality and insufficient in amount; (5) that 
there is no supervision of “nurses;” (6) that nurses are insulting 
and abusive to patients; (7) that patients are cruelly treated and 
punished in some unknown manner on the slightest offence; (8) 
that patients, be they violent or not, are kept under restraint 
through a fear of punishment; (g) that the medical attendants and 
nurses of the Asylum are habitually untruthful in their statements 
as to the condition of inmates. 

Happily for his own peace of mind, Mr. Chambers was ignorant 
of the fact, that but for the panic into which he threw the doctors 
of the Bloomingdale asylum, he could have been detained for 
months; that this irresponsible medical control possessed the 
power belonging by right of law to but one man, and to that man 
only in time of public danger, to suspend the writ of hadeas corpus. 
For instance, the writ is issued returnable with the person of the 





2 Within my own knowledge is an incident which well illustrates the importance of a 
prompt and careful examination, by an expert, of all persons admitted to the custody of an 
asylum. Conceive of three men, partners in business, united as plaintiffs in a suit against 
a number of insurance companies, to recover the amount of policies, the payment of 
which was resisted by the defendants on the ground of criminally burning the pro- 
perty for the purpose of securing the insurance. During the progress of the trial, one 
of the plaintiffs became so entangled in the network of his own evidence that he con- 
fessed the plot. Succeeding this trial, and pending the criminal prosecution which 
was to follow, this weak conspirator turned state’s evidence. So terrible had been the 
cross-examination to which he was subjected during the civil trial, that his nervous 
system was seriously undermined. Advantage was taken of this; the aid of two 
physicians was secured, who made the affidavits required by law alleging the insanity 
of the man, and one of the medical conspirators accompanied the witness to the 
asylum at Utica. The theory of the defendants, undoubtedly, was that several weeks 
must elapse before the fact of the sanity of the witness was fully established, and, 
meanwhile, the prosecution, on bringing the case before the grand jury, would find 
their principal witness confined in a mad-house. Owing to the honesty and 
thorough competency of the superintendent, Dr. Gray, the plot miscarried, 
Within an hour the superintendent discharged the man as perfectly sane, who, to the 
amazement and disgust of his medical examiner, returned home in the same train. 
Any doubt or delay in this case would have defeated the ends of justice. This inci- 
dent belongs to what is known in the criminal annals of Central New York as the 
Bennett arson case. 
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alleged lunatic upona certain day. On that day the doctor appears 
in court, and makes affidavit that the condition of the patient is 
such that he cannot be produced in court with safety to his life. 
Courts of law are human, it is an essence that belongs inalienably 
to their composition. God forbid, therefore, that the learned judge 
should be guilty of murder. The return day is adjourned 
until such time as the doctor believes the patient may with safety 
be produced. The adjourned day is in due course of time reached 
upon the calendar, the same return is made; and thus the heartless 
delay is prolonged month after month. Meanwhile, where is the 
person of the alleged lunatic? Incarcerated beyond the reach of 
human vision other than that of his legal keepers. He cannot 
write to his friends, nor can they write to him, or see him. He 
may be a raving madman, or quiet, docile and sensible. Whatever 
condition he may be in, that fact can not be known, except to the 
“doctor.” Suppose, however, that the patient, after an escape, 
charges the doctor with falsehood or perjury, who will believe an 
insane man? Dr. Ordronaux, the New York Commissioner of 
Insanity, holds that he may be capable of telling the truth, 
but not capable of establishing a fact that bears any possible 
relation to his own person. Suppose further, which is nearly 
an impossible supposition, that the doctor is called upon to an- 
swer the charge of falsehood before such a learned judge and 
incarnation of majestic law and impotent, insane truth as a State 
Commissioner in lunacy ; the “ insane expert” replies that it is an 
error of judgment. The law requires of an insane expert nothing 
but ordinary human knowledge, diligence, and skill, and regards 
him as one in whom such an error is possible, if not reasonable. 
This is the end of the matter, and the expert has suffered nothing 
in reputation, or in that which he cares most for—his pocket. It 
is possible, however, that if it is a case of aggravated assault, such 
as a terrible laceration of the throat, upon a delicate and quiet 
lady, a frightful penalty may be inflicted: a State Commissioner 
may direct that the nurse should, in future, keep a diary. 

Taking into consideration the fact that this institution claims to 
represent the most exalted humanitarian spirit of the age,*these 
charges are appalling. Measured by other offences against law 
and humanity, they stand alone, colossal in atrocity, fiend-like in 
cruelty! And why, considered as crimes against humanity, are 
these charges nameless through sheer intensity of wrong? It is 
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not alone that they are offences against sick and helpless human 
beings. If this were so simply, we might say that, being sick, sen- 
sibility was blunted, and it mattered not what they ate or drank, 
provided they were not starved, or in what way they were treated. 
The insane man, however, generally feels in mind and body all that 
the well man either suffers or enjoys; but bodily and mental im- 
pressions are multiplied and refracted and given exquisite keenness 
by reaching his consciousness through the diseased organ—the 
mind. Thus, the insane man is not dead to feeling. On the con- 
trary, he is quivering through every fibre with diseased emotions; 
every conscious condition of life is exalted, intensified, quickened ; 
emotional and physical sensibility is endowed with an acuteness, 
compared to which the finest nerves of normal womanhood are 
rude and strong. The mind is ceaselessly at work, expending 
nothing upon outward objects, but bringing all its powers to an in- 
trospective focus within the hyper-sensitive body until scarcely 
restrained by its frayed and lacerated boundaries. To such a man 
insult, neglect and cruelty comprise the sufferings of death. Bad 
and deficient food and filth are not only present miseries magnified 
by his diseased consciousness into mighty wrongs, but are pro- 
longed into the future, and close against him every avenue of 
escape from intellectual destruction. When we consider that 
these unfortunates are sent to this institution for the purpose of 
being cured, we are able to answer the question, and I am content 
to let the reader find for himself standards among the common 
offences against humanity by which to measure in the aggregate 
the nature of the charges that Mr. Chambers lays upon the officers 
and attendants of this Asylum. 

The author makes another and minor charge, which, as it does 
not bear directly upon the personal treatment of the inmates, is not 
in itself of great importance, and yet in an institution of the kind 
in which it is an habitual practice it lays the management open to 
more serious abuses. During Mr. Chambers’ confinement a visit- 
ing committee of the governing board made a hasty inspection of 
the institution. For several days prior to the visit, the slipshod 
management roused itself to unwonted activity. The whitewash 
brush, the mop and broom, were industriously plied; while several 





*The condition of exaltation does not, of course, include dementia in its varying 
phases, but those forms of insanity in which an insane delusion is interwoven like a 
discolored thread in the harmonious design and fabric of a normal mind. 
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inmates, who were in habitual need of greater personal care, were 
clarified of filth and made to share in the general, intermittent 
cleanliness. It is to be hoped that there were but few insane 
asylums in which inspection was more necessary, or accomplished 
greater good. I shall make but one comment. The fact that the 
medical and administrative control of the Asylum existed under 
the relations of false pretense, as to the hygienic and medical care 
of the buildings and inmates, to the only authorized representa- 
tives of the public, makes probable every other charge that Mr. 
Chambers brings against the institution. 

The author occupies considerable space in character sketches of 
the more interesting among the inmates; some of them amusing, 
others tragic, or pathetic, and all well drawn. Important, however, 
as is Mr. Chambers’ book, I should not have given this space to it, 
if it were not for the fact that it bears a certain relation to one of 
the most remarkable legal investigations ever had in this country. 
Whether the investigation was public or private, and whether the 
witnesses and parties to it were ever confronted with each other, I 
have, from the published report of it, no means of knowing. There 
undoubtedly exists in human affairs an undercurrent which drifts 
men as well as events out of the benign channel into the malig- 
nant ; that deflects them out of their original direction of goodness 
toward that of evil; we may not be able to discover in the actor 
any color of wrong, nor see behind the event an evil motive, and 
yet it is cursed by misdirection beyond hope of retrieval. This is 
the grim sarcasm that fate throws into our lives,—evil in the mas- 
querade of goodness and justice. Of this character was the inves- 
tigation to which I refer. Neither in the law under which it was 
held, nor in the man who conducted it, is there any intent of wrong 
to be discovered. The noblest humanity inspired the law, and 
doubtless the man also. Fortified on all sides by good intentions, 
nevertheless, the law, which was enacted for the purpose of restor- 
ing public confidence in the management of insane asylums, was 
perverted into a means of deepening the shadow of suspicion ; and, 
instead of protecting the most helpless of human beings, closed 
against them the only legal avenue of escape. 

This brings us to the second stage of the review. In all that 
follows I shall take the facts from the legal authority in the case, 
except such corroborative evidence as Mr. Chambers brings to 
bear, which does not in the least affect the facts. 
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On the 22d day of January, 1873, Mrs. Jane C. Norton, was 
“duly committed ” as a lunatic to the Bloomingdale Asylum, which 
“is a department of the New York Hospital,” and under the con- 
trol of the Board of Governors. She suffered from the form of in- 
sanity known among physicians as puerperal, aud was subject to 
fixed delusions. She was removed by her husband after a confine- 
ment of eleven months, while still “uncured.” About a year after 
her removal from the asylum she complained to her husband of 
having been maltreated while there. These charges are of a 
fourfold character: That while being fed forcibly by two attend- 
ants, a large spoon was forced into her mouth the convex side up, 
at the same time moving it up and down, whereby her throat was 
injured and permanently disfigured; that her hand and wrist was 
“purposely and violently jammed in the crack of a door;” that in- 
sulting language was used to her; and that she was needlessly con- 
fined in a straight jacket, or camisole. 

Mr. Norton thereupon instituted proceedings before the State 
Commissioner in Chancery, Dr. John Ordronaux, “praying that 
the same might be duly inquired into, and such remedy applied as 
is provided by the statute.” On the part of the “relator,” Mr. 
Norton, the evidence was of a dual character, namely, that of Mrs. 
Norton herself, and that presented by an examination of her in- 
jured throat. In regard to Mrs. Norton’s ability to testify to the 
alleged injury I am laboring under a disadvantage. As Dr. Or- 
dronaux’s “opinion,” contributed to the American Journal of Insanity, 
was written in the interest of science, so-called, instead of justice, 
and as one has to contend with a studied obscurity of style, it is 
difficult to reach the exact status of Mrs. Norton as a witness in 
her own behalf. Lest the reader may believe that I exaggerate the 
difficulties that exist in the Commissioner’s use of language, I sub- 
mit the following as a specimen: “ The exact limits of occultation 
of her memory, and the varying degrees of obscurity exhibited by 
it during the passage of an umbra or penumbra over her mental 
horizon, form curious phases of disordered action in the process of 
recollection, and impart to her testimony a character very difficult 
to weigh in the balance of intellectual veracity.” I shall take the 
hint from the Commissioner and divide Mrs. Norton’s veracity into 
two kinds: First an “intellectual,” and second a physical veracity. 

In regard to the first, such is Mrs. Norton’s reputation for pro- 
bity and honor, that not even the Commissioner, who is disposed 
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to question everything that the lady does or says, casts any doubt 
upon it. But the question turns upon the accuracy of Mrs. Nor- 
ton’s memory during this, a confessedly sane period, of what took 
place during a former and insane period; and this suggested to 
the mind of the Commissioner a further doubt, whether her pres- 
ent recollection did not mentally pre-figure a phantasm of her dis- 
eased brain rather thana real occurence. After citing a large num- 
ber of legal authorities the Commissioner at once proceeds to 
argue the case in behalf of the respondents, the Society of the New 
York Hospital. To make this part of the story short, the Com- 
missioner says, “ Judged by all the above established rules of evi- 
dence, it must be conceded that she has failed to establish her al- 
legations.” The steps by which this conclusion is reached are 
remarkable. Dr. Ordronaux tests the fairness of Mrs. Norton’s 
memory of the laceration of her throat by her capacity to remem- 
ber other events that occurred during her confinement; in other 
words, he refuses to credit her memory of one fact by her inability 
to remember all other facts. For example, here is a specimen of 
Dr. Ordronaux’s judicial fairness: “Did she cough?” he asks, 
“Did she strangle while the spoon was in her throat? Did she re- 
member all that occurred?’* Dr. Ordronaux is a medical man, as 
well as a Commissioner in Lunacy, and he ought to know that of 
course Mrs. Norton both coughed and strangled; and as an alieiust 
(our Commissioner is an expert in lunacy) he ought also to know 
that these are reflex acts, that they in no sense require an effort of 
will, or the least trace of a mental operation, and consequently, of 
all physical acts are least memorable in their nature. There is yet 
other evidence to show that Mrs, Norton did not possess a definite 
memory of events during her periods of insanity. In this addi- 
tional evidence we are shown the straits to which the officers of 
the asylum were reduced to impeach Mrs. Norton’s testimony, and 
the strong bias under which the Commissioner was acting, as well 
as his inability to weigh in mass, fairly and justly, all the evidence. 
“Dr. Burrall testified that on several occasions he unconsciously closed 
the door upon and pinched the fingers of Mrs. Norton, who had 
thrust them into the crack, without her being comsczous that’ any- 
thing had touched them.” Here Dr. Burrall is allowed to testify 
to several events of which he was confessedly unconscious at the 





‘Impossible as it may seem, these are the very words. 
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time, and of which any man, be he learned or unlearned, ought to 
know that he could have no memory ; not only this, but he is al- 
lowed to testify, and his testimony is admitted, of the effect of 
events upon Mrs. Norton’s consciousness, of which he was, at 
the time, senseless and unconscious. It will be observed that Dr 

" Burrall’s evidence was received upon the very grounds upon which 
that of the victim was rejected. 

The closing of the door upon Mrs. Norton’s fingers—upon her 
hand and wrist the relator says—is, when accidental, a trifling occur- 
rence-—in this case it possesses all the elements of the tragic. It 
teaches us that tragedy does not reside in the act alone, but in the 
mutual relations of the action, and in the moral atmosphere that 
surrounds it. In itself,as here related, it was an act of cruelty, 
but it was unconscious cruelty, it was habitual cruelty to the ex- 
tent that its infliction and repetition produced no memory on the 
part of the actor; it was also inflicted upon a sick and helpless and 
delicate woman, whom Dr. Burrall was bound by law and human- 
ity to shield from hurt and pain. 

One thing is related by the Commissioner in regard to Mrs. 
Norton’s intellectual veracity, about which the reader may come to 
a conclusion opposite to that of Dr. Ordronaux. A number of 
witnesses were introduced to testify to the excellence of Mrs. Nor- 
ton’s memory, both before and during her stay in the asylum, and 
“many facts were stated by her relating to this period which were 
fully corroborated.” Upon this statement of the fact the doctor 
makes the comment: “But this excellence of memory in several 
particulars, does not justify the conclusion that it was so in 
all.” This is a conclusion based upon negativeevidence. We have, 
however, the better, more just conclusion with a positive basis in 
fact, namely, that having remembered some facts she had not for- 
gotten all. 

One word about what I have called Mrs. Norton’s physical ver- 
acity. Her lacerated and deformed throat was a fact that could 
not be ignored. In rejecting her oral testimony the Commissioner 
had rejected but half her evidence. Theasylum people were obliged 
to admit it. Dr. Choate, “an expert,” and Dr. Brown, Superin- 
tendent, had neither of them seen “a case previously like that of 
Mrs, Norton’s throat,” and the circumstances were such as to lead 
these gentlemen “ to infer that an injury did in fact so occur to 
Mrs. Norton.” Thus we perceive after rejecting the oral testi- 
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mony of the relator he has yet evidence sufficiently strong to prove 
the main charge in the allegation. 

I shall give but a few words to the nature of the evidence on the 
part of the society of the New York Hospital. From the effect of 
this evidence upon the Commissioner I draw conclusions unfavor- 
able to the impartiality of Dr. Ordronaux. I am perfectly aware 
of the seriousness of charging bias to a man in the guas¢ judicial 
position that he occupies. But the bias is venial. He is an expert 
in lunacy, an alienist by profession. He has cultivated the famili- 
arity with the insane that leads to contempt of their mental status 
under any circumstance. He has a professional pride in his class 
that prevents his believing wrong on the part of asylum authorities 
when injuries occur to a violent lunatic. Education and training 
are stronger than sympathy for misfortune, or impartiality in jus- 
tice. Let me say for myself, and let Dr. Ordronaux take to him- 
self whatever measure of comfort he may be able in this fact, that 
I am finding no fault with that gentleman personally, I am object- 
ing to him impersonally as the State Commissioner in Lunacy, and 
I deplore the fact that in this case the office and the man cannot 
be separated. 

The evidence of the respondents consists of three parts, first Jane 
Eaton, the person against whom the criminal violence is alleged, 
Jane Gordon who was present and an accomplice. On behalf of 
the first named it is stated that she was of good moral character 
and had been employed for fourteen years as a nurse; and for the 
last that she was also “in their opinion trustworthy.” By bothof 
these women the charge of Mr. Norton is denied. Now, Dr. 
Ordronaux in his “opinion,” which is a paper of a purely psycho- 
logical character, says nothing of the degree of credibility of a wit- 
ness as deeply interested in the issue as is Jane Eaton, contrasted 
with that of a witness in the peculiar position of Mrs. Norton. It 
is an open question whether the profound interest of Jane Eaton in 
the result would not color her narration of the facts, unconsciously 
of course, as deeply as would the defective memory of Mrs. Norton. 
That it did affect Jane Eaton’s testimonial capacity to the extent of 
inducing her to prove altogether too much for her own good, even 
Dr. Ordronaux could not overlook. “Tt is difficult,” says 
the doctor, “to believe that the accident to Mrs. Norton’s throat 
can have entirely escaped the notice of Jane Eaton; such an 
accident must have so altered the anatomical proportions of 
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the parts as to have seriously impaired their functional activity, 

there must have been great difficulty of articulation, 
and manifest alteration in the tone of her voice. Some of 
these symptoms, if not all, must have been present for over a 
week. Yet during all this time, she does not appear to have made 
any complaint, and none of those about her, although feeding her, 
and conversing with her daily, discovered any indications of her 
injuries. This is to say the least very remarkable ; and in seeking 
for an explanation of it we are placed between two alternative 
propositions; for either Mrs. Norton was so insane that her sensi- 
bility was seriously blunted, and that she showed no suffering, or 
else Jane Eaton knew of the accident and concealed it.” Yet we 
know that Mrs. Norton was sensible of the accident, and revealed 
it to her friends. I shall venture the remark that to any one but 
an insanity expert the fact is very evident that Jane Eaton did 
know of the accident and did conceal it. The Commissioner, how- 
ever, is content to remain stretched between these two alternative 
horns of the dilemma. 

The second point of defense is, “that injuries to the mouths of 
insane patients, when such patients forcibly resist taking food, and 
coercive measures ‘in consequenee have to be employed, were 
liable to happen, and were not, therefore, of infrequent occurrence.” 
This is the evidence of Dr. Choate, an expert in insanity, and Dr. 
Brown, the Superintendent of Bloomingdale. I have made myself 
acquainted with the opinions of a number of medical men with 
experience in this matter, as to whether such an accident in feeding 
refractory patients was frequent and liable to happen. They are 
unanimous in saying that such accidents, with modern appliances 
and ordinary care, need not and do not occur. Yet Dr. Ordronaux 
does not order the authorities of Bloomingdale to provide them- 
selves with the necessary apparatus, or to adopt the modern 
improvements in feeding patients. The unprofessional reader can 
see for hithself how far it is a defense to the complaint of Mr. Norton. 

The third is that the injury was due to contributory negligence 
on the part of Mrs. Norton. This plea is given but little import- 
ance by the Commissioner. He says that the doctrine of contri- 
butory negligence cannot apply to her acts any more than toa child’s. 
Yet he adds that she cannot profit by her own wrong, nor charge 
“her self-produced misfortune to the disadvantage of another.” 

Mr. Chambers, in his book, refers to the case of this lady. He 
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gives some of the details of her treatment—such as being driven 
nearly naked through the halls to the bath room; foul and insult- 
ing language being used to her; and of confinement in the straight 
jacket as-a means of punishment. It is not by these statements, 
however, that Mr. Chambers so fully corroborates the charges of 
Mrs. Norton. He shows, from his personal experience, how im- 
possible it was for a patient to communicate with his friends; 
that a private interview was never permitted ; that attempts at sur- 
reptitious correspondence with friends were punished ; that irre- 
sponsible and ignorant nurses administered punishment and the 
confinement of the camisole; and lastly and most serious of all, 
that the medical authorities of the Asylum did not give regular, 
active, or efficient supervision of the nurses or of the medical treat- 
ment. In such an institution we may well believe Dr. Brown, the 
Superintendent of Bloomingdale, that such injuries as were inflicted 
upon Mrs. Norton “were liable to happen, and were not, therefore, 
of infrequent occurrence.” 

In the remedy that Dr. Ordronaux thought proper to suggest in 
his judicial position, he shows the restraint he is under and the eti- 
quette he is bound to show to his brother alienists. He merely 
suggests to Dr. Brown, or the Board of Governors, “believing that 
they will carry the same weight in their estimation as attaches to 
a legal promulgation,” that the nurses and attendants make daiiy 
written reports to the medical authorities, and that “ supeivisors” 
of nurses be employed? 

I have thought it the better way to illustrate insane asylum man- 
agement by reviewing evils that actually take place in them, by 
examining the remedy for these evils and the manner in which this 
remedy is applied. It would be difficult otherwise to convince the 
average reader that these institutions were not the very acme of 
human philanthropy embodied in palatial structures of brick and 
stone. I do not wish the reader to infer that all asylums are sub- 
ject to gross abuses, and that the maltreatment of patients generally 
is practiced in them. I desire to show that what has taken place 
in one may take place in all others under the existing laws of the 
State of New York, and the method of applying them. 

Dr. Ordronaux says, in the official report of the Norton case, that 
he intends “ making a precedent of this case * * * by which 





5 Dr. Gray has had this régulation enforced in his very perfect and well-regulated 
asylum at Utica for many years. 
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I shall hereafter be guided in disposing of similar issues.” We 
may understand from this what we are to expect in the future from 
the Commissioner in Lunacy. 

The American system of asylum management has some features 
peculiarly its own; but these peculiarities are less the result of the 
men who have made the treatment of the insane a special study 
than of the conditions out of which has grown the present system. 
The States have discouraged private asylums, and assumed the 
direct control of the mass of the insane population in State institu- 
tions. This has been going on for years without any system of 
supervision, or any authority to stand between the people and the 
agents of the States—the superintendents and their assistants. 
This independent and absolute control has created a class feeling 
that has in many ways rendered insanity experts less efficient, and 
has retarded the study of morbid psychology. This may be no- 
ticed in the literature of the subject. In other special departments 
of medicine American experts have presented to science many and 
valuable monographs and treatises. The literature of insanity is 
all foreign, and notably English. These State asylums receive rich 
and poor alike, so that the absence of private asylums in the 
American system is most marked compared with the English. 
The benefits that might have resulted from an active competition 
between private asylums for public favor and confidence have been 
lost. The few private institutions have, therefore, copied the ex- 
clusiveness and independence of the large State asylums. 

Superintendents, as well as assistant physicians, are as a class of 
professional men underpaid. The result is that the assistants are 
recruited from among the least competent and efficient of young 
medical men. I do not believe that I err in saying that the majority 
of young physicians who are found as assistants in asylums, are 
men who have failed in the private practice of their profession, 
either through actual incompetency, or want of sufficient practical 
tact and energy to hold their footing with their rivals. The special- 
ist in medicine ought, before he attempts special practice, to be a good 
general practitioner. In no way can he apply special knowledge 
and expertness except in the light of his general professional knowl- 
edge. And yet the asylum physician comes quite generally from 
the class mentioned, or else he is a recent graduate without gen- 
eral practical experience. Another evil, in a measure connected 
with this, is that the disproportion between patients and physicians 
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is so great that anything like careful individual treatment is impos- 
sible. The result is that asylum treatment, whatever the compe- 
tency of the physician, drifts into the lowest form of routine prac- 
tice, mechanical, and involving as little of scientific thought or 
knowledge as it is possible to conceive of. We may sum up this 
style of practice in American asylums in two words, restraint and 
opiates. 

The superintendents of asylums are, almost without exception, 
medical men who are selected by the managing boards for business 
qualifications, and not on account of their medical fitness for the 
post. The administration of the affairs of a large asylum occupies 
nearly, if not all, the time of the chief officer. The medical attend- 
ance falls entirely upon the assistants, who do their work without 
any supervision from their chief. This is the point at which the 
loose management and want of control begins. The assistants 
throw many of the duties which they ought to perform upon the 
ignorant and irresponsible nurses; they in their turn perform some 
of the assistants’ work, leaving many of their own duties unper- 
formed. Such an important treatment as restraint is prescribed by 
a nurse on his own responsibility without either the orders or 
knowledge of the medical staff. Many complaints made by a 
patient are set down as insane delusions. For instance, a lady 
patient complained of her eyes to the physician while upon his 
rounds, He assured her that there was nothing the matter with 
her eyes, without taking the trouble to examine them. It was 
only when her husband upon visiting her, insisted that her eyes 
be examined, it was discovered that an zvz#zs had nearly destroyed 
her sight. 

If our system of asylum management is to be changed, the rem- 
edy must be applied to the root of the evil. In the first place the 
over-crowded State institutions must be depopulated ; and to this 
end the States must cease making a monopoly of insanity. The 
State must not undertake to do that which private enterprise can 
do better. The taxpayers ought not to be asked to support State 
insane asylums except for the relief of the indigent and pauper 
classes. The paying patient ought to be sent by law to the pri- 
vate asylum. The result of this would lead to a healthy competi- 
tion among the asylums, each basing the claim for public favor and 
confidence upon the direct personal and kind care of patients and 
an increase of the percentage of cures. The standard of medical 
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qualification in asylum physicians would be at once raised. I have 
no doubt that the advantages of the English system over the Amer- 
ican had its origin in the number of private asylums and in rigid 
government supervision. If we cannot, owing to the difference in 
social factors, make the number and efficiency of private institutions 
proportionately equal to those of England, we may at least raise 
the professional standard ofasylumphysicians, I can see no way of 
doing this, in the present relations of these institutions to the States, 
but by increasing the pay of assistants and requiring a careful exam- 
ination of candidates by a State board of examiners composed of in- 
sanity experts and general practitioners. The theory now seems 
to be that an alienist physician may be manufactured out of any 
kind of raw professional material. There is no medical specialty 
so difficult to master in its details as that of the alienist. He can 
not understand the complicated relations of mental to bodily dis- 
ease except by a practical knowledge of general diseases. 

In the great State institutions another reform is very necessary. 
The financial and business management ought to be intrusted to a 
business man; the medical superintendent giving his time and ex- 
clusive thought to the legitimate duties of his position,—the freat- 
ment of the insane patients committed to his care. At present the 
superintendent as a medical man is practically useless. The busi- 
ness details are so vast and complicated that no man is able to 
master them and have any time or thought left to either the gen- 
eral medical care or treatment pf the patients. The successful asy- 
lum superintendent is now a successful business man, and for his 
capacity as such he is appointed to his responsible place, and not 
on account of his success in treating the disease called insanity. 

And lastly, the most needed reform lies in the direction of con- 
stant and rigid government supervision by boards of commission- 
ers and notby a commissionerin lunacy. The worthy position held 
by English asylums both in public confidence and in their large 
percentage of cures is due to the British boards of lunacy. Dr. H. 
B. Wilbur, of Syracuse, after a careful personal inspection of the 
workings of English asylums, made an able report to the State 
Board of Charities of the State of New York. In this report he 
says: “In Great Britain, as everywhere else, there has been astrong 
prejudice against asylums for the insane. This has gradually given 
way to a different feeling. Among the influences that have con- 
tributed to this change may be mentioned first, a thorough and in- 
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telligent government inspection; next, very liberal regulations as 
to the admission of visitors related to patients and others.” Speak- 
ing of the boards of lunacy the author says in another part of his 
report: “ They represent the government in their relations to all 
the institutions that have the care of the insane. Their care and 
protection even penetrate to the insane individual in the custody of 
friends. They guard the personal liberty of every person in the 
realm, of high or low degree, against its infringement on a false plea 
of insanity. At certain periods they see personally every patient 
in every institution, and, if desired, grant a private interview, apart 
from the officers in charge, to listen to any alleged grievance. 
When occasion calls they follow any charges against the adminis- 
tration with an impartial and vigorous investigation.” One of the 
commissioners of lunacy remarked to Dr. Wilbur: “ With the 
boards of lunacy the question is not what is most convenient or 
most agreeable to the officers of institutions, but what most con- 
cerns, first, the recovery, and then the welfare and comfort of the 
patients. All personal considerations must bend to these.” 

The contrast between this and the system with us is vast. Pa- 
tients are placed in the most absolute seclusion, friends and rela- 
tions are allowed to see them only on rare occasions. Correspond- 
ence is discouraged, and when patients are allowed to write, the 
letters are suppressed by the arbitrary, and in many cases cruel, 
orders of the medical officers. They act on the conviction that 
there is no authority that will cal, in question their acts; or if a 
weak and biased commissioner should investigate an alleged offense, 
they seem to be equally certain that a mantle of so-called profes- 
sional courtesy will be thrown over the offense. 

What we need is a board of commissioners of lunacy, and not 
one man so invested with authority, and that man an alienist who 
finds it impossible to believe that an insane person can speak the 
truth about himself. Had we had a good lawyer upon the board 
to share the solitary grandeur of our commissioner, such an instance 
of wrong as that of Mrs. Norton would not have led to such an 
impotent conclusion. If every superintendent knew that he had 
to deal with a body of men whose sole thought was the care of the 
helpless beings confided to his care, with not a thought as to what 
his wishes or feelings might be; if he knew that these men held 
him to a strict accountability, and that quick justice followed wrong 
doing or carelessness on his part, or that of his subordinates, in- 
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stead of a long-winded legal investigation, he would himself attend 
more closely to his duties and demand constant care and watchful- 
ness from the assistants and nurses, 

The Norton case is just as simple as this: Complaint is made 
to the doard of lunacy, the throat of the patient inspected, the nurse 
charged with having inflicted the injury is examined. She denies 
all knowledge of the accident. Upon the face of it, the nurse is 
either incompetent or tells a falsehood ; in either case she ought to 
be discharged, and she #S discharged. In this manner would the 
Norton case have been disposed of by one of the British lunacy 
boards. 

Let us see how restraint is managed in England. We know that 
with us nurses apply it without orders or the knowledge of the 
medical authorities. “A very complete set of books are required 
to be kept, embodying” (among other things) “the record of every 
occasion for seclusion, or the use of restraining apparatus, and all 
casualties.” It will be observed that restraint is looked upon by 
British alienists as a very serious matter, and one not for a moment 
to be carelessly delegated to a nurse. In the matter of correspond- 
ence of patients we may copy the method of the English boards 
with advantage to the patient, and as a means of gaining the confi- 
dence of the public. I again copy the report referred to: “ All 
letters addressed to the Commissioners of Lunacy are forwarded 
by the medical superintendent wxopened. Letters written by the 
patients to their friends are forwarded, unless the medical superin- 
tendent disapproves. All letters ot sent must be endorsed thus— 
‘Not to be sent; and initialed by the medical superintendent, and 
placed before the Commissioner in Lunacy at the time of his 
next visit.” 

This system has been in operation in England for thirty years. 
In our management of asylums, both as to medical treatment and 
the comfort of patients, we are just that number of years behind the 
rest of theworld. In the relations of asylums to the public at large 
we are half a century in the rear of civilization. In the ridiculous 
attitude of superior wisdom and disregard of all opinion but their 
own in the management of the insane; in the seclusion and 
obscurity which it has been a part of the system to throw round 
the insane asylum, the American superintendents have shown 
themselves unworthy of the generous people who support them, 
and who have trusted their skill, and honor, and good faith. 
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Reform will never come from the ranks of the alienists. We have 
waited in vain for it ever since the dawn of the better management 
in other countries. Reform must grow out of public indignation 
and agitation. Ey VAN DE WARKER. 


UNCONSCIOUS CEREBRATION, AS EVIDENCED BY 
MNEMONIC ACTION. 


BY EDWARD M. GALLAUDET, LL. D., 
President of the National Deaf—Mute College, Washington, D. C. 


$¢ A RE there any mental processes of which we are unconscious 


at the time [of their occurrence], but which we recognize as 
having taken place by finding certain results in our minds ?” 

This question, ably discussed by Oliver Wendell Holmes, in 
his essay entitled, “ Mechanism in Thought and Morals,” is pre- 
sented in but slightly different form by Sir William Hamilton, in 
his Eighteenth Lecture on Metaphysics, as follows: : 

“Are there, in ordinary, mental modifications—z. ¢., mental 
activities and passivities—of which we are unconscious, but which 
manifest their existence by effects of which we are conscious ?” 

Hamilton and Holmes answer the question in the affirmative, 
adducing arguments and offering pointed illustrations in support 
of a theory which runs counter to the philosophy of Plato, Cicero, 
St. Augustine, Descartes, and the English metaphysicians whose 
writings antedate those of Hamilton. Neither Holmes nor Hamil- 
ton claims originality for their theory, both ascribing the honor of 
its authorship to Leibnitz. Given to the world by this writer as 
early as 1714, the doctrine escaped the notice of English and 
French philosophers for more than a century, and was even put 
forth as original by Cardaillac, whose claims were for a time sus- 
tained by Damiron. 

The terms employed by different writers to express this phase of 
mental action are various. Leibnitz speaks of “obscure ideas, 
obscure representations, perceptions without apperceptions;” and 
in this choice of words is declared by Hamilton to have “ violated 
the universal usage of language.” But Hamilton himself is, in the 
opinion of Stuart Mill, hardly less unfortunate, for the expression 
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“unconscious mental modification” involves, according to the latter, 
“a contradiction of terms.” Mill falls short of an absolutely satis- 
factory terminology, but improves on his predecessors when he 
says, “I am inclined to agree with Sir William Hamilton, and to 
admit his unconscious mental modifications in the only shape in 
which I can attach any very distinct meaning to them, namely, 
unconscious modification of the nerves.” 

It seems, however, to have been reserved for the physiologists to 
apply strictly scientific terms to this so-called function of the 
mind. Holmes, in discussing the doctrine which he says: “has 
been of late years emerging into general recognition in treatises of 
psychology and physiology,” speaks of “latent consciousness,” 
“obscure perceptions,” “the hidden soul,” “reflex action of the 
brain,” and “unconscious cerebration.” This last expression, which 
Holmes prefers, is attributed to Dr. Wm. B. Carpenter, and by him 
made the title of a chapter in his recent work on Mental Physiol- 
ogy, in which he collates the fragmentarb materials furnished by 
earlier writers, such as Hamilton, J. S. Mili, Herschel, Hartley, Hol- 
land, Brodie, Laycock, Abraham Tucker, Holmes, Lecky, and 
Miss Cobb. Arranging the suggestions of these writers in an or- 
derly manner, Carpenter gives a lucid and full statement of the 
theory they more or less clearly perceived, but failed to enunciate 
in adequate terms. This doctrine, which by many metaphysicians, 
more especially in Britain, has been considered altogether untena- 
ble, and even most objectionable, seems destined to secure a place 
in the science of Mental Physiology, greatly weakening, if not 
altogether destroying, the force of the famous saying of Descartes, 
“Cogito ergo sum,” and utterly overthrowing the cardinal doctrine 
of the Cartesian philosophy : “La pensée constitue le nature de la sub- 
stance qui pense.” 

It is not intended in this paper to discuss at any length the doc- 
trine of Unconscious Cerebration, for this would be, in the main, to 
repeat Dr. Carpenter’s chapter already referred to. Nothing farther 
will be attempted than to call attention to certain familiar. mental 
phenomena, bearing upon the doctrine, which seem to have escaped 
the notice of the pure metaphysicians, and of the mental physiolo- 
gists as well. These are‘the phenomena which belong to the act 
of recognition. 

Two friends meet. At the instant the eye of one falls on the 
other, a “ mental process” occurs, wholly beyond the control of the 
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will, quite outside of consciousness, the effect of which is manifest 
in the recognition which has taken place, and each says to himself, 
“Here is my friend.” An attempt to describe this “mental pro- 
cess” will show it to be incapable of analysis, simple, single, unaf- 
fected by any succession of associated ideas. There is a word and 
a blow, with the blow first. 

It is not alone through the sense of vision that the mind is 
forced to the performance of this act. The avenues of hearing, 
smell, taste, and touch, bring impressions which will compel simi- 
lar automatic action of the brain, and it is interesting to observe how 
the abse ice of either of the senses precludes the possibility of that 
particular mental activity which depends for its existence on the 
missing sense. Theact of involuntary recognition in such a person 
as Bulwer’s ideal character of Nydia in his Last Days of Pompeii, 
must bring a completely abnormal perception to the mind: and the 
flower girl touchingly reveals her imperfect mental development 
when she says in her § 

“The blind girl’s home is the house of night, 
And its beings, empty voices.” 

Yet in her the mental Arvocess would be as perfectly performed as 
in others—the automatic action of the brain would be as surely 
compelled by the tone of a familiar voice, as in instances of visual! 
recognition. 

The purely automatic character of the act of involuntary recogni- 
tion is shown by its unexpectedness, which distinguishes it from 
the mental act which often follows conscious efforts to recognize 
people, objects, or places, which something tells us have been sub- 
jects of thought before. An instance of involuntary and absolutely 
unexpected recognition occurred not long since in the experience of 
the writer, which seems worthy to be related in this connection. 

Early in September, 1874,1 was about leaving New York in 
the Boston express train,on my way to Hartford, Connecticut. 
Entering a parlor car and securing a seat, I noticed a gentleman 
behind me whose appearance attracted my attention, but in con- 
nection with whom no suggestion came to mind that I had ever 
seen him before. I went so far in a little speculation, judging 
merely from his looks and manners, as to think he was probably 
some Wall Street banker, getting off on an excursion to the coun- 
try. Presently the train started. I took upa newspaper, and in a 
few minutes the conductor came for my ticket. Stopping behind 
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me at the side of the supposed New York banker, the conductor 
asked a question, the purport of which I did not understand, The 
gentleman made his reply in a single word—H/ar¢ford, pronounced 
with a decided foreign accent, Harifort. Within a few seconds 
the thought flashed into my mind that the gentleman behind me 
was Dr. Brown-Sequard. I am certain that in no way had the 
person or the name of the distinguished Doctor been suggested 
to me on that day,nor for many days preceding. My surprise 
and curiosity were very great at the decided conviction which pre- 
sently took possession of my mind that my traveling neighbor 
was Dr. Brown-Sequard, for neither consciousness nor any power 
of memory under my control afforded any satisfactory ground for 
this conviction. Soon, however, I found myself dimly remember- 
ing having met the Doctor. I regarded his features intently for 
some seconds, in the hope of confirming or rejecting my convic- 
tion. Failing in this, I ransacked the storehouse of my memory 
for an occasion on which we had met, but with no better result. 
I knew I had not seen the Doctor when he lectured in Washing- 
ton, in the winter of 1873-4, for I distinctly remembered circum- 
stances that had prevented me from attending his lectures, much 
to my regret. A half hour passed, during which time my mind 
was wholly occupied with futile endeavors to account for the idea 
that possessed me. My neighbor had by this time fallen asleep, 
and I ventured to ask a gentleman beyond him, whom I thought 
was his traveling companion, if he weve Dr. Brown-Sequard. 
The reply I received left me as much in doubt as ever, for the 
two were strangers to each other. A stop of the train ended the 
nap of the subject of my inquiries, and as we moved on I resolved 
to settle the question of identity, at least, if I could not account 
for my seemingly absurd mental possession; my reason all the 
time declaring most emphatically against the probability of my 
having rightly named my companion. With an apology for in- 
trusion I said: “Am I right in thinking I am addressing Dr. 
Brown-Sequard ?” The quiet answer “You are,” surprised me as 
much as the incoming of my inaccountable conviction had done. 
I hastened to explain the peculiar mnemotecnic condition in which 
I found myself, and added that I was mortified, in claiming ac- 
quaintanceship with so distinguished a person, to be uttery unable 
to remember where I had met him. When I mentioned my name 
and residence to the Doctor, he said he had an indistinct remem- 
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brance of having met me, but could go no further towards com- 
pleting a train of associations which should lead us back to the 
time and place of our meeting. As we chatted together an undet 
current of thought went on in my mind, in which, after thinking of 
Washington, New York, Boston, Hartford, London, Berlin, Brus- 
sels, Vienna, and other cities, Paris came prominently up as the 
place in which we must have met. Iasked the Doctor if he knew 
Mr. T., an American banker in Paris, and if it could have been at 
his house that we had met. He replied that while he knew Mr. 
T. well, he had never visited at his house. “ But,” added he, “I 
have another American friend in Paris, who lives very near Mr. 
T.’s bank, at whose house we may have met—Mr. H. W.” With 
the mention of this name my mental embarrassment was at an end 
for I at once remembered having dined in company with Dr. Brown- 
Sequard at Mr. W.’s, in the spring of 1867, more than seven years 
before. 

My interest was next aroused to determine, if possible, whether 
the suggestion to my mind of the name of Brown-Sequard was to 
be attributed wholly to the effect of his voice in the utterance of a 
single and most common-place word; for it seemed not improba- 
ble that the doctor’s face had, unconsciously to me, prepared the 
way for the recognition completed by his voice; and I asked if 
it were possible that I had recently seen his portrait in some illus- 
trated paper. He replied, laughingly, that he thought not; for 
though often asked to allow the publication of his likeness, he had 
never permitted it to be printed; and so I came at length to a very 
positive conclusion that my recognition of the doctor was to be at- 
tributed solely to a mnemonic resonance within me occasioned by 
the mere sound of his voice. No other sense-impressions seem to 
have been combined with this. No train of thought, depending on 
any association of ideas, led up to the recognition. On the con- 
trary, long continued conscious cerebration failed to bring up any 
such association. The mental process presented nothing further 
than the utterance of a single word with a peculiar accent, in a tone 
belonging to a certain individual whom I had met but once, more 
than seven years previously, and the almost instant sounding forth 
in my mind of the name of the person. 

President Porter, in his Human Intellect, very properly separates 
the phenomena of memory into two classes, which he terms re- 
spectively the spontaneous and the intentional memory. He is 
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compelled, however, in analyzing these phenomena, to refer them 
all to what he calls “the power of passive representation” or of 
“ spontaneous suggestion.” 

afifter making clear the classification just referred to, he says: 

“In the intentional memory the active element is prominent. 
But it happens from this very circumstance that the passive element 
is thereby brought into more conspicuous and striking contrast. 
Indeed, it is often when we are straining our active energies to the 
utmost to recall, that the power of passive representation, or ot 
spontaneous suggestion, seems to delight to make itself felt, and to 
assert its independent energy. 

“It would seem to delight to tantalize us by the wantonness of its 
caprices, as now it flashes those very thoughts upon our mental 
vision which we are most desirous to hide out of sight, and then 
most provokingly hides those which we are most desirous to un- 
cover. At one time we are disappointed by a strange and unac- 
countable forgetfulness of the most familiar objects; at another, 
we are surprised by the appositeness and affluence of unexpected 
thoughts. 

“The sole and single function which the mind, as active, can 
exert, is to apply the force of its attention to the object or objects 
which it is certain have reference to that which is sought for. To 
these only we have access. These only we have at our command. 
Energetic and prolonged attention is all which the mind can do at 
the moment of remembering. It may indeed create, compare, re- 
fer, etc., and in these ways relieve and assist its attention ; but as 
far as any function proper to simple memory is concerned, it can 
do nothing more than to hold the object which is in part recovered, 
hard home to the attention, and force the passive soul to represent 
more of the unknown.” 

With all respect to the eminent writer whose words I have just 
quoted, I feel constrained to say that the expression “the power of 
passive representation” seems to involve contradiction ; for the in- 
stant “the passive soul” is forced to represent more of the un- 
known, it necessarily assumes an attitude of activity. 

I think it would have been more precise to have spoken of the 
dormant faculty of memory having been forced to an act of repre- 
sentation. But to return to the point especially before us as the 
subject of this paper. 

I have said that the “mental process” of recognition, or as Por- 
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ter calls it, “spontaneous memory,” is simple—incapable of analy- 
sis. That this is so in such instances as the one drawn from the 
personal experience of the writer, will, it is believed, be readily ad- 
mitted. The dormant faculty was roused into action by the con- 
veyance to it through the auditory sense of a simple vocal utt®r- 
ance. Instantly this dormant faculty presented to consciousness 
its response in the name of the person who uttered the vocal 
sounds. The whole transaction was as simple as striking a blow 
on a tuning-fork ; and if we could conceive of a musical instru- 
ment as endowed with consciousness, it would not be difficult to 
understand how it would recognize the individuality of different 
players by a process not dissimilar from that I have termed mne- 
monic action. 

Let us now go further,and inquire whether all mnemonic action 
is dependent upon unconscious cerebration. Referring to Porter’s 
explanation of intentional memory, we see that after the active, will- 
ing mind has by its comparison, inferences, creations even, brought 
all its energies to bear, the “passive soul” may still “tantalize us 
by the wantonness of its caprices” and “provokingly hide” those 
treasures of memory of whose existence we are assured, and “which 
we are most desirous to uncover.” And then, when exhausted 
conscious cerebration is allowed to refresh itself in sleep or in 
diversions of effort, the dormant faculty rises from its repose, pez- 
forms its sub-conscious processes, and in due time surprises us with 
the name, definition, train of thought, date, tune, or whatever else 
the active, conscious-seeking mind had labored for in vain. And 
even when the dormant faculty gives a prompt response to appeals 
directed by conscious mental effort, is it not equally true that the 
final act of remembering or of re-presenting is beyond the control 
of will and without the sphere of consciousness? 

Mnemonic action appears to be either (1) the immediate result 
of a sense impression, as in the case of the meeting of two familiar 
acquaintances, or (2) the immediate consequent of a series of con- 
scious mental efforts; or (3) the deferred consequent of an appar- 
ently unsuccessful effort of the mind to recall something from the 
region of the forgotten, or to recognize what there is reason to 
believe ought to be recognized. 

In the first instance it occurs without any effort of the will; in 
the last, the will often fails to compel it; in the second case, to 
claim that it obeys the will would seem nothing more than the 
argument—/fost hoc ergo propter hoc. 
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From which we are led to conclude that all mnemonic action is 
independent of the direct control of the will, is automatic so far as 
the conscious ego is concerned, and is therefore to be regarded as 
unconscious cerebration. 


THE ANNIHILATION OF THE MIND. 


HE Popular Science Monthly for April publishes an article said 
by its author to. be on Zhe Annihilation of the Mind. 

After stating that “there are some subjects which are unap- 
proachable by any of the present methods of scientific investiga- 
tion,” the writer proposes to discuss what he regards as one of the 
most important of them, “ from a purely scientific point of view.” 
Accordingly, he proceeds to approach the unapproachable subject, 
and bravely attempts to discuss it scientifically without employing 
scientific methods. The result is a curious compound of physics 
and spirits, in which an attempted connection between the mate- 
rial and the spiritual is veiled inthe convenient obscurity of misty 
phrases and unsupported statements; and we are unavoidably re- 
minded of the dark cabinet which plays so important a part in the 
production of the so-called phenomena of materialization. There 
is this important difference, however, in the two cases—the writer 
evidently believes (or tries to do so) in his own prestidigitations. 

In alluding, somewhat vaguely, to scientific minds, “not of a 
quantitative cast,” the author leads us to infer the possibility of an 
affirmative of this negation. Now I submit that when such a 
phrase as that is launched upon the non-scientific public, the author 
is bound to furnish an explanation. 

The writer goes on recklessly to ask, “ What makes the differ- 
ence between the energy of the blooded hunter and that of the 
dray-horse ?” We might reply by inquiring what makes the dif- 
ference between a horse and a donkey? These are puzzling ques- 
tions, and it must be admitted that the article under consideration 
throws but little light on either of them! 

It is confidently asserted that “ without the sun there would be 
an annihilation of force.” This is certainly a most remarkable state- 
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ment. On what can itbe founded? Observation? Experiment ? 
By what species of ratiocination has the writer arrived at such a 
conclusion ? It seems to me that the doctrine of the persistence of 
force has foundations not to be shaken by a mere surmise as to how 
things would be, if they were not as they are. Employing this 
method of reasoning, we might legitimately inquire—“ if your 
grandmother had been your uncle, where would you have been!” 

In a certain connection we are told that “no transformation of 
energy can take place in nature, without degradation or dissipation 
of it;” and in another, that “ we may have, by the same means, an 
exaltation of spiritual potential energy which is unexplained by our 
doctrine of the conservation of force ;” also, in still another con- 
nection, that “ when energy is dissipated, we find the sun exalting 
it again.” Do not these exaltations of energy come under the head 
of transformations, just as truly as when energy is degraded or dis- 
sipated? Not only so, but these upward transformations are es- 
sential to the completion of the chain of correlation; otherwise, 
instead of a cycle, there would be an inclined plane; the clock 
would be always running down, and no provision made for wind- 
ing it up again. This exaltation of energy—the development of 
higher kinds of force through transformations of lower kinds—is 
exactly what “our. doctrine of the conservation of force” does 
explain, if it explains anything. 

The writer continues: “ We are forced to acknowledge” (on the 
ground, apparently, that conservation of force does not account for 
its upward transformation) “that there must be something which 
is called the principle of life. If there is such a principle (a ‘must- 
be’ is not well backed by an ‘if’), does it die at the physical death 
of each individual ?” Principles, my dear sir, never die! Never- 
theless, on the strength of a mere “ if,” following weakly on a still 
weaker “must be,” you propose to “modify the all-embracing scope 
of the doctrine of conservation !” 

It is next assumed that “ with the cannibal, our equation of the 
conservation of force would require a small term to represent the 
mind and soul (!), but a comparatively large one, it may be, to ac- 
count for that stress of the particles, so to speak, which manifests 
itself as life.” Is this what is previously referred to as the princi- 
ple of life, a stress of the particles? Surely, no scientific mind (un- 
less, perhaps, it be of a quantitative cast), can ever again look upon 
life as a mystery: not at all—it is only a stress of the particles, so 
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to speak. Let the troubled soul henceforth find profound peace 
in that lucid phrase! 

After this seemingly satisfactory settlement of the long-vexed 
question, What is life? we are again plunged into doubt by the 
statement, that “with matter endowed with life, we must join an 
unknown function which we may term life-function.” Why join 
a life-function to matter already endowed with life? Is not that 
“stress of the particles” equal to every emergency ? 

The “spiritual or non-physical nature” is spoken of as “the mind” 
—“the mental and moral power of man;” and it is argued that, as 
in the case of the energy derived from the sun’s heat, we have a 
cycle of operations, in which there is no annihilation of physical 
force; so, applying the principle of conservation to the forces of the 
mind, we must adopt the idea of another and independent cycle of 
operations, in which there is no annihilation of spiritual force. 

What does the scientist know of mental and moral power apart 
from brain substance? How is he to accept the idea of “a great 
spiritual world” of pure force, intercommunicating with the phys- 
ical world, illustrating the same law of conservation and correla- 
tion, manifesting itself through matter, yet independent of it? 

If this sort of reasoning be not akin to that of the dark cabinet, 
then I have not rightly comprehended it. 

When the Popular Science Monthly assumes to enlighten the 
non-scientific public on scientific matters, it is bound to discuss 
them in well-considered and clearly-defined terms. It should not 
lend the weight of its authority to the speculations of a mind evi- 
dently floundering among confused thoughts and incomplete 
chains of reasoning, taken up at random, and not logically followed 
out in either direction. F. E. W. 
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